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FTER leaving Aleck 
A at the head of the 
company street, Pen 
walked rapidly down the 
avenue and out through the 
camp by the way he had 
come. As he reached the 
entrance, a dilapidated hack, 
driven by a negro, stopped at 
the foot of the hill opposite 
him. An elderly gentleman 
descended slowly from it and 
picked his way carefully 
through the dust of the road- 
way. He drew some money 
from the pocket of his white 
waistcoat and gave it to the 
hackman, who received it 
with a low bow. 

Pen saw all this as he ap- 
proached, and he saw more. 
He saw that the traveler was 
none other than his grand- 
father, Colonel Butler. The 
pale face, the white mous- 
tache, the stooping yet sol- 
dierly figure could belong to 
no one else. 

Pen stopped for a moment 
in the path and wondered 
what to do. But it did not 
take him long to decide. He 
would do the manly thing, 
and let the consequences take 
care of themselves. 

Colonel Butler dismissed 
the hackman and then looked 
round him as if undecided 
which way to go. Pen 
stepped up and held out his 
hand. 

‘* How do you do!’’ he said. 

Colonel Butler turned at 
the young man’s greeting. 

‘*You have the advantage 
of me, sir,’’? hesaid. ‘‘I—’’ 

He stopped suddenly, his 
face flushed, and a look of glad surprise came 
into his eyes. ‘*‘Why, Penfield !’’ he exclaimed 
cordially, thrusting out his hand. ‘‘Is it you?’’ 

But before Pen had time to reply to the 
greeting, the old man’s hand fell back to his 
side, the light of recognition left his eyes, and 
he stood as stern-faced and determined as he 
had stood on that February night, years ago, 
when he was asking about a boy and a flag. 

‘*Yes, grandfather,’’ said Pen, ‘‘it is I.’’ 

The colonel did not turn away, nor did any 
harsh word come to his lips. He spoke with 
cold courtesy, as he might speak to a casual 
acquaintance. 

‘*This is a surprise, sir. 
to see you here. ’’ 

He made a brave effort to control his voice, 
but in spite of him it trembled. 

Pen’s heart was stirred with sudden pity. He 
saw that age and sorrow had made sad inroads 
upon his grandfather in those few years. His 
face was deep-lined and sallow, his voice tremu- 
lous and weak, and his shoulders were bowed. 

‘*Nor did I expect to see you,’’ Pen said 
evenly. ‘‘Are you visiting camp?’’ 

‘*Yes, I shall be the guest, for a brief period, 
of my friend, Colonel Marshall.’’ 

‘*Did you come alone?’’ 

‘‘Tcamealone. How else, sir, did you expect 
me to come?’’ 

‘*T thought that possibly Aunt Milly might 
have come along. ’’ 

‘*In troublous times like these, the woman’s 
place is at the fireside. 
lead him wherever his country calls. For my 
part, I felt that an emergency had arisen that 
demanded my active participation in the mili- 
tary affairs of the nation. ’’ 

‘*Yes?’? It was all Pen could say. 

‘Yes. I am therefore in Washington to 
tender tomy country my sword and my services 
in her war with Spain. I called this morning 
at the White House; but I found the President 
engaged. I shall have a conference with the 
Secretary of War to-morrow. In whatever 
branch of the service to which I may be 
assigned, I shall perform my duties with faith- 
fulness and alacrity.’’ 

The devotion of this aged, one-armed veteran 
to the cause of his country, his confidence in 
his ability yet to serve it in the field, was 
pathetic as well as beautiful. 

‘“That’s very noble of you, grandfather. ’’ 

‘Thank you, sir!’ 

The colonel turned as if to move on toward 
the camp, and then turned back. 

‘Pardon me,’’ he inquired, ‘‘but I forgot to 
ask you your own errand here??? 

- came down to enlist.’’ 

The colonel’s face brightened and his eyes 


I had not expected 


The man’s duty should | 
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shone with new interest. ‘*A commendable | for Tampa, from which port he will embark 


thing to do,’’ he said. 
filled your purpose?’’ 

‘*Not yet. I decided not to enlist here. 
Captain Perry said that if I wanted to see any 
fighting I should go to Tampa and enlist.’’ 

‘*And shall you go to Tampa?’’ 

‘*T start for there to-night. I want to get 
into the service before the troops embark for 
Cuba, and there’s no time to lose.’’ 

A wonderful look came into the old man’s 
face—a look of pride and satisfaction and 
deep joy. 
desired to speak and could not. 
suddenly thrust his cane under his arm and 
seized Pen’s hand. 


‘*T am proud of you. You are worthy of) courses in your veins. 


your distinguished ancestors. You are main- 
taining the best traditions of Bannerhall.’’ 
**T’m glad you’re pleased, grandfather.’’ 
‘*Pleased is too mild an expression, sir. I 
am rejoiced.’’ 
He stepped back and gazed upon his grandson 





‘*And you have ful- | with the first troops sailing to invade the soil 


of Cuba. ’’ 

‘*T envy your grandson, ’’ replied the officer. 
‘*Going to Cuba is a piece of good luck that I 
am afraid will not fall to my regiment. ’’ 

‘*Tt is a patriot’s privilege, sir.’’ 

The colonel stood as one transformed. He 
was no longer the feeble old man who had 
climbed slowly and stiffly from the hack ten 
minutes before. His shoulders were thrown 
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the distance, you’ll find the 
Second Massachusetts,’’ the 
Officer replied courteously, 
pointing down the shaded 
street. ‘‘The Seventy-first 
New York is here, but their 
camp is farther away.’’ 

**Thank you,’’ said Pen. 
**T’ll go to the Massachusetts 
regiment.’’ - 

He had no trouble in find- 
ing it. He came upon the 
encampment suddenly as he 
rounded a small clump of 
low trees. The afternoon 
drill had just ended, and the 
men were going back to their 
quarters. A lieutenant in 
full-dress uniform strolled 
from the drill ground toward 
the entrance of the camp, 
and stopped under the shade 
of a low tree. He was pull- 
ing his brown moustache 
and looking out anxiously 
toward the bay when Pen 
passed. Each gave the other 
a casual glance, and the 
boy went on toward head- 
quarters; but something in 
the officer’s countenance or 
manner seemed familiar to 
Pen and he turned to look 
again. The officer had also 
turned. Then he walked 
toward Pen. 

**You’re not—or are you— 
Penfield Butler?’’ he asked. 

‘“*That’s my name,’’ re- 
plied Pen, ‘‘and, if I am 
not mistaken, you’re Richard 
Penfield, my Grandfather 
Butler’s nephew, who spent 
a summer at Bannerhall four 
or five years ago.’’ 

‘*Right you are! But tell 
me, what in the world are 
you doing down here, all the way from 
Pennsylvania?’’ He was shaking hands cor- 
dially with Pen, and looking him over with 
friendly interest. 

**T came down to enlist,’’ was the reply. 

‘*The dickens you did! Run away?’’ 

‘*No,”? said Pen, smiling, ‘‘I just came, 
that’s all. I didn’t have to ask anyone except 
my mother, and she was willing.’’ 

‘*How about Uncle Dick?’’ 

‘*Healso was willing. He was glad to know 
that I was coming.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you enlist up North in your 
own state militia?’’ the lieutenant asked. 

**T went down to Camp Alger to do that, 
but Captain Perry told me that if I wanted to 
see any fighting I’d better come down here and 


enlist. So I came.’’ 
**Good for you! You’re a chip of the old 
| block. I suppose you want to get enrolled as 


| back, his eyes were sparkling, his face was | soon as possible?”’ 


His mouth twitched, as if he/| aglow. 





He turned to Pen and grasped his 


Then he) hand again. 


‘*Penfield, my boy, quit yourself like the 
man that you are. Remember whose blood 
Farewell !?” 

Then he turned to the officer and again 
saluted. ‘‘Adjutant,’’? he said, ‘‘l am now 
ready to proceed to the headquarters of your 
distinguished commander. ’’ 

At midnight Pen left Washington for the 
South. The coaches were uncomfortably filled 


proudly. Then his eyes wandered away to|and the atmosphere of the car was stifling. 


the thousand tents and the many banners That night he had little sleep. 


The next 


**Yes. Do you think you could get me into 
your company ?’’ 

**T guess so. We’ll see Captain Barker about 
it. Come along. I’m sure it’ll be mighty fine 
to have a Butler in the company.’’ 
| They went to see Captain Barker, who 
|approved the application. The examining 
| surgeon pronounced Pen to be physically per- 
| fect, and he was sworn in as a member of the 
| Second Massachusetts regiment of state militia 
jin the service of the United States. And 
| having received assurances that warranted him 
in doing so, he telegraphed the same night to 





gleaming in the sunlight on the opposite hill, | day, although the heat was oppressive, the air | Aleck Sands that a place was awaiting him 


and into his face there came a look, calm and 
radiant, born of the purest patriotism. 

For a full minute they were silent. 
the colonel turned his eyes again on Pen. 


speak of the past. But as to the future, you 


| 


in the car was better, and the country across 
which the train rumbled was so beautiful that 


| also in Captain Barker’s company. 
At last Pen was a soldier. He wore a uni- 


Then | it was a pleasure to sit at the open window | form; he carried a rifle; he marched under 


| and look out on the landscape. Then came the shadow and shelter of the American flag. 
‘*Tt is not an opportune time,’’ he said, ‘‘to | another night of unbearable heat. 


When morning broke again the train was 


| And among all the host at Tampa there was 
|no one who loved his country more sincerely 


may rest in confidence. While you are absent | still a long way from Tampa. There had/| or his flag more fervently than Private Butler 


your mother will be looked after.’’ 

‘*Thank you, grandfather. That’s very kind 
of you.’’ 

‘**Do not mention it, sir.’’ 

An adjutant on horseback rode up, dis- 
mounted, threw his reins to the orderly who 
accompanied him, and saluted the colonel. 

**You are Colonel Butler?’’ he inquired. 

The colonel returnéd the salute. 

‘*That is my name, sir,’’ he replied. 

‘*T am instructed by Colonel Marshall,’’ 


continued the officer, ‘‘to find you and conduct | 


you to his headquarters, where I believe you 
are to be his guest.’’ 

‘*T thank you, sir, as well as your gallant com- 
mander. You will pardon me for one moment. 
Iam about to bid farewell to my grandson, Pen- 
field Butler, who leaves Washington to-night 





been many delays and much confusion. As 
they neared the west coast the delays became 
more frequent. When the train finally reached 
the coast city it was ten hours late. 

At a lunch room near the station Pen got a 
sandwich and a cup of coffee, and then con- 
tinued on his way into the town. Soldiers 
were everywhere. Teams of horses and mules 
drawing supplies filled the streets. 

On the veranda of the Tampa Bay Hotel 
Pen saw a dozen officers in uniform, and as 
many civilians, sitting in rocking-chairs, read- 
ing newspapers or talking. An officer rose at 
that moment and descended the steps. Pen 
approached him and asked to be directed to 
the headquarters of the nearest regiment of 
state militia. 

‘Out yonder, behind that grove you see in 


of the Second Massachusetts. He soon became 
proficient in the manual of arms and familiar 
| with all the duties of the camp. He was, 
| indeed, a model soldier. His comrades, with 
| whom he quickly became popular, ceased after 
| the first few days to call him a ‘‘rookie,’’ and 
| instead dubbed him ‘‘the boy wonder.’’ 
On the evening of his fifth day in camp, as 
| he strolled up the company street, he came 
| suddenly upon Aleck Sands. Pen had not 
| been expecting him so soon, and he was sur- 
prised as well as delighted to see him. He 
marched him off at once to Lieutenant Pen- 
field’s quarters, and then all three of them 
went over to see Captain Barker. 

| ‘*Captain,’”? said the lieutenant, ‘‘ I’ve 
| brought you another Pennsylvania recruit. ’’ 

| **Good!’? replied the captain. ‘‘I’ll take all 
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you can bring me, if they’re like Private 
Butler here. He’s a prize.’’ 

So Aleck was sworn in, and now he and Pen 
were comradés. They were tent mates, shoul- 
der mates in the ranks, sharers with each other 
in all the comforts and hardships of life incamp. 

Ten days after Pen arrived at Tampa, 
peremptory orders came from Washington for 
the army to embark and proceed at once to 
Cuba. Men, horses, guns, ammunition and 
supplies were loaded on the transports, and 
soon all was ready for the start. 

Some of the vessels were already down the 
bay, when a rumor, indefinite but well authen- 
ticated, reached headquarters to the effect that 
warships of the enemy were hovering in the 
Gulf, ready to pounce upon the poorly pro- 
tected expedition and to destroy it. The ves- 
sels under way were at once recalled, and all 
of them lay at the wharves, awaiting assur- 
ances of safety: The rumor that had caused 





DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 
HE WANDERED BEYOND THE SPRING. 


solemnly said in his sermon that Sun- 

day, ‘‘is sho’ going to keep a man 
good. It will make yo’ ’fraid to lie, or steal, 
or bear false witness. ’’ 

Uncle Ben, the old negro who had outlived 
his generation and all those of his color who 
knew him and loved him, and who was shel- 
tered in his desolate age by Col. Henry Jocelyn, 
had listened intently tothe sermon. The word 
conscience had moved him strangely. There 
was something just and pure about it. 

For the greater part of Monday, Uncle Ben, 
with his gray head bowed and his huge hands 
hanging idly by his side, sat in his solitary 
cabin and mused over the message that had 
come to him. Ail his physical faculties had 
long since been impaired; but his mental fac- 
ulties remained perfectly clear. And as he 
pondered the sermon, nearly every word that 
the preacher had said was crystal clear to him. 

When at last, late in the afternoon, he took 
his old battered cedar bucket and went through 
the great airy pine woods toward Horry 
Spring, where he got his daily supply of drink- 
ing water, the scenes that he had known and 
loved so long took on a new and more signifi- 
eant aspect. He felt that his attitude toward 
them, which in the past had been governed by 
a capricious will, should be governed only by 
conscience in the future. And for some reason 
the noble pines seemed to him far more noble 
this afternoon, the mellow winter sunlight far 
more benign and tender, and the saffron 
jasmine flowers far more heavenly and pure. 

Buried in thought, he wandered beyond the 
spring, and had to retrace his steps. Blood- 
colored bay leaves lined the bottom of it; in 
the pool, the water was dark red, but when 
you dipped it up it was fresh and clear. 

From dewy retreats haunted by swamp 
thrushes and bullfinches, the little stream rip- 
pled on over its snowy pebbles into the dim- 
ness of the shadowy forest. On and. on it 
flowed, through the hushed thicket of myrtle 
and through a dark swamp where cypresses 
rose with their silken crests, until at last it 
poured into the Santee River, just below the 
home of Colonel Jocelyn. 

Serene as was the flow of the little stream, 
its peaceful tide was not usually more tranquil 
than the life-tide in the heart of the genial 
and gentle old colonel. But on this day there 
was great trouble on the plantation. Nothing 
of so serious a nature had happened on the 


“sete sit *? the negro minister had 








the delay proved groundless, and on June 
14th the entire fleet at last steamed down 
the bay and out into the Gulf. 

The Second Massachusetts. Regiment was 
quartered on the transport Knickerbocker. It 
was the first sea voyage that either Pen or 
Aleck had ever taken, and in spite of the 
crowding, the discomfort and the heat, they 
enjoyed it. For five days and nights they sailed 
eastward toward their destination. The seas 
were smooth, the skies were blue, the island 
shores that they saw, distant or near by, were 
green and beautiful. 

On the fifth day they rounded Cape Maysi, 
the extreme eastern end of Cuba, and from 
there they began to creep along the beautiful 
southern coast of the island. They had to go 
cautiously. The landing place had not yet 
been decided upon. Their officers conferred 
with the officers of the men of war that were 
patrolling the coast and with Cuban generals. 


plantation since the blind mule Maria had 
died, five years before. The fact was that 
a fox had been taking heavy toll of the 
colonel’s game chickens. Five had been 
stolen before the loss had been discovered. 

The chickens had been taken, of course, 
at night; the ragged remains of one 
especially fine cock had been found in the 
broom grass near the chicken yard. The 
intruder had had the boldness to devour 
his prey almost beneath the colonel’s 
bedroom windows. 

The colonel’s fox-hunting days were 
over, and his once famous pack of hounds 
had diminished to a solitary creature, 
which, toothless and half blind, dozed in 
the sun all day, and which did not have 
heart to how] at the full moon at night. 
So the colonel was at a loss to know how 
to put a stop to the depredations. Many 
of his best chickens, with a high-bred 
dislike of being cooped in a house for 
the night, slept out on the fences near the 
yard, and in low trees near by. Colonel 
Jocelyn half believed that any game 
chicken that would go to roost meekly 
in a chicken house, when it had several 
thousand acres to roam over during the 
day, had a strain of common blood in it 
somewhere. Fuming up and down under 
the big live oaks, the old gentleman 
tried to devise some scheme for thwarting 
Master Reynard. As he paced up and 
down, Maj. Blythe Biddecomb, owner 
of the adjoining plantation, rode up. 

‘*What’s the trouble, colonel?’’ he exclaimed, 
reining in his mule Daphne with some show 
of flourish and effort, although the mule had 
been cropping the long succulent grass before 
the major ever ordered it to halt. 

**Tt’?s the worst luck, Blythe,’’ answered 
the colonel, glad indeed to have some sym- 
pathy and advice. ‘‘Five of my finest games 
are gone—stolen. ’’ 

‘*Fox?’? queried the major. 

‘*Yes,’? said the colonel, leaning wearily 
against the rotting stake-and-rider fence. ‘‘I 
reckon it must be a fox. I found some fresh 
tracks crossing the road down by the low gate, 
and my prize bronze-back cock I came across 
in the broom grass over there—half eaten. 
Maybe that old hound nosed him out before he 
finished his meal.’’ 

** All gone in one night?’’ questioned Major 
Biddecomb, who liked to treat all subjects with 
legal precision. 

‘*T don’t believe so,’’ returned the colonel. 
‘“*What would you do, Blythe?’’ 

‘*Fox gun,’’ answered Major Biddecomb 
gravely, as if he were suggesting some unusual 
device. ‘‘It’s the only sure cure for your 
kind of chicken thief. I gota gray fox three 
years ago with one, colonel, although he had 
already cost me a couple of fine hen turkeys. 
S’pose you bring your old shotgun out, and 
I’ll rig her up for you.’’ 

Colonel Jocelyn got the old double-barreled 
gun from the house, and he and the major set 
the fox trap. They were as eager as two boys. 
First they piled some brush lightly in two 
rows to make a rough pathway from the thick- 
ets near by to the fence of the chicken yard. 
Then near the chicken house they tied the 
gun on a low box with the muzzle pointing 
straight down the pathway. The major, who 
was evidently familiar with the mechanism of 
fox traps, fastened one end of a long cord tothe 
triggers, passed it round a smooth stake driven 
into the ground immediately behind the gun, 
and carried the other end some little distance 
down the pathway, where he passed it round 
two other stakes driven on opposite sides of the 
approach. The slightest touch on the cross cord 
would discharge the load from the gun. 

When the work was done, Major Biddecomb 
rode off homeward. He felt that he had spent 
a most neighborly and profitable afternoon ; but 
he failed utterly to inspire the unresponsive 
Daphne with any of the kindliness of his heart. 
She only rolled her angular head from side 
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The fleet moved westward, passed the en- 
trance to the harbor of Santiago outside the 
American warships stationed there, circled 
round, and returned nearer shore under the 
shadow of Morro Castle, frowning from the 
headland, until it reached a point off the coast 
village of Daiquiri. where the ships dropped 
anchor. It was not easy to make a good land- 
ing. The surf was heavy. Boats were tossed 
about uncertainly; men leaped into the water 
and swam, or waded, or rode in on the crests 
of breakers. Many horses were drowned in 
the effort to get ashore. 

But at last all the troops had disembarked 
and had been brought into marching order. 
They moved down the coast along a rough 
and narrow trail toward the village of Siboney, 
a coast town that lay some miles to the west. 
From Siboney a road ran up into the interior 
and intersected a highway that led west to 
the city of Santiago—the objective of both the 


to side, whisked her dry tail, and am- 
bled off at a slow gait. 

On the other side of the plantation, 
Uncle Ben was thinking about con- 
science ; he tried to fathom its mysteries, 
to realize its beauties, to understand its 
bleak austerities. The dogma of con- 
science hummed through his brain so 
insistently that he became a little tired 
of it. When he came home from Horry 
Spring he tried to forget all about it; 
but he could not. Again and again the 
questions of conscience assailed him. 

As he stepped down from a shelving, 
sandy bank into the main road, he slipped 
on a bare pine root and upset his pre- 
cious bucket of water. He had-to go back 
nearly a mile in order to refill it; he was 
alone and old, and the shadows of the 
December twilight were already darken- 
ing the mighty pines. When at last he 
reached his lonely cabin it was night, 
and his desolate home loomed solitary 
in the darkness. Sighing, Uncle Ben 
sat down on the hickory-block doorstep 
to rest; and not until then did it flash 
across him that it was Monday night, 
and that he had not a bite to eat in 
the cabin. He always got his: week’s 
allowance of food from Colonel Jocelyn’s 
commissary on Monday. The commis- 
sary would now be closed, and he had 
eaten nothing that day except two half- 
burned sweet potatoes early in the morn- 
ing. He felt scarcely strong enough to 
go over to the plantation house. Yet he knew 
that Colonel Jocelyn and his daughters, the 
only friends that he had left in the world, 
would give him plenty to eat and a warm 
place to sleep if he would go over to the great 
house. He wondered vaguely why conscience, 
which he knew to be so great, did not give 
him aid and comfort now. 

After a little while the darkness gathered 
so deep, the barred owls hooted so weirdly, and 
the rasping bark of the foxes in the old negro 
burying ground sounded so near, that the aged 
negro struggled painfully to his feet and 
shuffled off down the black road toward the 
plantation house. 

When he had passed the stables he saw the 
huge white bulk of the great house looming 
spectral and silent beneath the majestic live 
oaks. But, alas, there were no lights visible! He 
was too late; he had not been able to walk fast 
enough. More than ever was he alone now in 
the solitary night. But no, notalone. For as he 
stood there, —a pathetic figure of weariness and 
bewilderment, —he heard a great outery in the 
darkness, and three proud game roosters, each 
trying to outdo the others, announced con- 
fidently and importantly that it was eleven 
o’clock. Uncle Ben knew well enough where 
they were. He also knew how to lift one noise- 
lessly from its perch ; for, although he had never 
stolen a chicken, he had raised many of them. 
He was standing near the end of the path that 
led up to the chicken house. The roosters 
could hardly be more than twenty feet away. 
He even heard one of them clear its throat 
sedately as it settled down for another nap. 

The old negro took a step or two toward 
the sleeping chickens and then paused to listen. 
He heard one of his prizes stir on its roost; but 
there was now no other sound except the hoot- 
ing of a swamp-sequestered owl far away. 
On his hands and knees Uncle Ben crept 
closer until he was almost within arm’s reach 
of his prey. 

The cross cord of the Jocelyn-Biddecomb 
fox gun stretched a foot ahead of him, straight 
across his pathway. He was crouched so low 
that the full charge of buckshot would probably 
take its awful effect in his pitiful sunken breast. 

But a foot away from the deadly hidden 
string he halted. A deep pain was in his 
heart; a keen and angry light seemed to flash 
a menace before his eyes. He sank back in the 
path, drew in a long breath, and looked up at 
the tremulous white stars. The words of the 











army and the fleet. For Admiral Sampson 
had already bottled up the squadron of Cer- 
vera in Santiago Bay. There was no un- 
necessary delay at Siboney. The troops no 
sooner reached there than they started inland. 
The road up into the hills was little more than 
a trail, rough and steep. On either side were 
dense growths of tropical vegetation that formed 
an almost impenetrable thicket, with here and 
there a clearing made by some Cuban peasant 
before the days of the concentrado policy. 

The hills had been shelled from the water 
at Daiquiri to cover the landing, and none of 
the enemy were in sight; but no one could tell 
at what moment he might be fired upon by 
sharpshooters concealed in trees, or at what 
moment the Spanish soldiery, familiar with 
the trails and points of vantage, might swoop 
down upon the invaders. 

At a point some six miles inland behind the 
coast range, where the main road to Santiago 


THEY WERE AS EAGER AS TWO BOYS. 


preacher rang in his ears: ‘‘Conscience is sho’ 
going to keep a man good. It will make yo’ 
*fraid to lie, or steal, or bear false witness. ’’ 

So this must be the doing of conscience! Clear 
and swift as a thunderbolt out of the pure, silent 
heavens, conscience had struck him, had pierced 
his heart, had brought him poignantly face to 
face with the fact that he was being a thief— 
and thieving from the kindest, gentlest, most 
generous old gentleman on earth. 

Uncle Ben rose stumbling to his feet and 
passed on up the road that led to his forlorn 
cabin on the other side of the plantation. 

As he neared the cabin, he was startled to 
see a lantern swinging in the path and to hear 
voices laughing. As he emerged like a shape- 
less shadow into the brightness, he saw to his 
amazement that it was Colonel Jocelyn and 
his two daughters. 

‘*‘Why, hello, Uncle Ben!’’ the colonel called 
heartily. ‘‘Where have you been this time of 
night?”’ 

**O Uncle Ben, guess where we’ve been!’’ 
cried out Lucy Jocelyn. 

‘© We’ve been robbing your cabin, Uncle 
Ben!’’ cried Alice Jocelyn merrily. 

Still laughing joyously, they left the bewil- 
dered old negro trembling in the darkness. 

Whenhe reached his cabin he found a cheerful 
fire burning on the wide hearth. On the chair, 
on the floor, and on the long wooden bench were 
great bundles done up in white paper. Uncle 
Ben could not understand it at all. He went 
from one package to another, and wonderingly 
opened each. In one was a huge sugar-cured 
ham. In another was a box of ginger crackers 
and a peck of sweet potatoes. And in the last 
package—could he believe his eyes!—was a 
great game rooster, all ready to be cooked. 

Then Uncle Ben went down on his knees 
and covered his face with his hands. And 
while he knelt there, he remembered that 
to-night was Christmas Eve. 

The next morning Major Biddecomb rode 
over, and found the colonel by the gate. 

‘*What luck, colonel?’’ he queried. 

‘*Fine!l’’ cried the colonel, vigorously wring- 
ing the major’s hand. ‘‘I heard the shot 
about midnight. Didn’t go out until this 
morning. ’T was a gray, not a red.’’ 

“‘Il’m mighty glad you got him,’’ mused 
the major, stroking Daphne’s scrawny neck. 
‘*There’s no other way to stop a fox. He’s 
an animal that has no conscience. ’’ 
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crosses the Aguadores River and a branch 
leads off northwesterly toward El Caney, 
General Shafter, in command of the invading 
forces, established his headquarters and waited 
for his army and supplies to come up the rough 
trail from Siboney. 

There was much confusion and delay. The 
road to the coast, notwithstanding ‘the repairs 
that were made on it, became almost impass- 
able. Camp equipage was lacking; rations 
were short; drinking water was scarce. There 
was not a day that Pen and Aleck did not 
suffer from heat and thirst, or a night that 
they did not feel hungry as, with the noises of 
the camp and the jungle in their ears and the 
tropical insects swarming about their heads, 
they threw themselves on the bare ground to 
catch what sleep they could. 

At last, after days and nights that seemed 
interminable, a rumor spread through the camp 
late one afternoon that the long-expected for- 
ward movement was to begin at once; that the 
enemy was to be attacked in his strongholds 
and driven back upon Santiago. Orders were 
issued to put the troops into marching order 
and into fighting trim. 

Pen and Aleck were ready and eager to go. 
Anything was better than spending their days 
and nights on picket duty, scouting through the 
jungle or cutting away trees and undergrowth 
that might impede the movement of troops. 

As yet there had been no fighting except an 
engagement at Las Guasimas, in which only a 
small part of the army had fought; but that had 
been bloody enough to prove that the Spanish 
soldiers were neither weaklings nor cowards. 





Atsunset on the evening of June 30th, as Pen 
and Aleck sat with others under a ceiba tree, 
munching their dry biscuits and drinking their 
black coffee, Lieutenant Penfield came down 
among them. He looked grave and anxious. 

**Ts it true, lieutenant,’’ Pen ventured to 
ask, ‘‘that we are to march out at daylight 
to-morrow morning to attack the forts and 
blockhouses?’’ 

The lieutenant came closer to the little group. 

**Don’t whisper it,’’ he said, ‘‘but I am 
informed that our regiment will leave here 
to-night after dark, march toward El Caney 
and attack that place at daybreak. 

‘*Good!’? exclaimed a Massachusetts boy. 
‘*That sounds like business. ’’ 

‘*It will be business, ’’ the lieutenant replied. 
‘Tt will be real business. Some of our officers 
higher up seem to think that these Spanish 
bullfighters are going to abandon their forts and 
blockhouses and take to their heels when they 
see us coming. Boys, don’t deceive yourselves 
that way. There’ll be bloody work to-morrow. 
If we’re in it, as I hope we shall be, there’ll be 
some of us that will never see the old Bay State 
again. I don’t want toalarm you. I just want 
to warn you to get your grit up and keep it up, 
and make Massachusetts proud of you.’’ 

In the early darkness came the call to arms. 
There was no drumbeat, no bugle blast. 
Giving the orders in low tones, the company 
officers got their men quickly and silently 
into line. And with only the stars and the 
rising moon to light the way, Lawton’s divi- 
sion moved out on the road to El Caney. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


MEMORY-PICTURES OF LINCOLN 


Fae, 

WAS riding ‘‘my’’ horse when I caught 
] my first glimpse of President Lincoln. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Lincoln, he was 
driving in his carriage to his temporary resi- 
dence, the Soldiers’ Home. It was in the 
summer of 1864. I had been promoted from 
hallboy in the central office of the Sanitary 
Commission to be the chief clerk’s first assist- 
ant, and one of the perquisites of the position 
happened to be the privilege of riding the 
chief clerk’s horse—a coal-black stallion with 
a running record on the Long Island course. 
Many regarded the horse as the most beautiful 
horse in the District, and I, at least, knew 
him to be one of the fastest. 

One evening, as I was passing the President’s 
carriage, I was quick to notice that the man 
who sat leaning forward with his elbows upon 
his knees was the President himself. He was 


quite as quick to notice the points of the horse 
I rode, and, out of respect for the noble animal, 
he waved his hand and bowed to the young 
After that informal introduction, he 


rider. 


AFTER THAT INFORMAL 
INTRODUCTION ... HE 
NEVER OMITTED THE 
SALUTE, 


was wont to watch the stallion as he pranced 
or flew past the carriage, and he never omitted 
the salute—which I rightly interpreted as a 
mark of respect for the handsomest horse in 
the District. 

The thing I remember most vividly about 
the President’s face at that time was its 
extreme sadness. I had read much of Lincoln’s 
quaint humor and of his fondness for telling 
droll stories; I was therefore shocked to find 
that the real Lincoln’s countenance was the 
saddest I had ever beheld. LIafterward learned 
that the position in which I first saw. him— 
his elbows on his knees and his hands sup- 
porting his head—had become habitual. The 
a in his physical strength had already 
yegun, 

Years afterward Schuyler Colfax told me 
that in the summer of 1864 the President was 
conscious that his load was greater than he 
could physically bear. Fully a year or more 
before his assassination his nearest friends 
realized that he was breaking in health and 
that he could not long survive the end of his 
Second term. 

Now let us pass over into the eventful year, 
1565, and consider Lincoln the orator. 

The fourth day of March, the day of his 
Second inauguration, was raw and disagreeable. 
About eleven o’clock that Saturday morning 
the sun came out and somewhat enlivened the 
Scene at the east entrance of the Capitol—a 
Sombre seene at best. ‘Thousands of people 
Stood in the mud and patiently waited for the 
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President to appear. I had never heard 
the man whose debates with Douglas had 
inspired my boyish admiration, and I was 
expecting great things from his oratory. 
President Lincoln, fresh from the solemn 
inauguration ceremonies in the Senate Cham- 
ber, took his stand at the top of the steps lead- 
ing to the east entrance of the Capitol, and 
after a few preliminaries began to read his 
now world-famous Second Inaugural Address. 
His face was so solemn that I wondered that 
anyone could think him light and trifling. 


LINCOLN THE ORATOR. 


At first I was disappointed. I looked for 
oratorical flourish; but there before me stood 
only an earnest man with a few sheets of 
manuscript in his hand, from which he was 
conscientiously reading. He was bent only 
on uttering certain words that needed to be 
spoken. Occasionally he would look up over 
his old-fashioned, heavy - rimmed spectacles 
at the listening thousands, and 
would repeat a clause or sentence 
from memory. At such times his 
voice gathered power, and his 
audience felt the thrill of his sup- 
pressed emotion and the force of 
his intense earnestness. 

As he neared the close of his 
address, he scarcely looked at his 
manuscript. With grandly simple, 
almost pathetic, eloquence he ut- 
tered those historic words—words 
that can never grow commonplace: 

‘*Fondly do we hope, fervently 
do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lasa shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’ ’’ 

Then, with fatherly counsel and injunction, 
he added the oft-quoted closing words: 

‘¢*With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in,—to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphan, 
—to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations. ’’ 

Let me present another aspect of this many- 








sided character. During the momentous week 
when Grant was hammering at the gates of the 
Confederate capital, the President, feeling in 
every fibre of his be- 
ing that the end was 
near, took passage for 
City Point, in order 
that with his own 
eager eyes, weary 
with long watching, 
he might see the last 
act in the drama of 
war—and, I doubt 
not, that he might 
check any overt and 
unseemly act, should 
occasion require. 

Late one afternoon, 
while he was resting 
from his writing on 
the gunboat River 
Queen, he observed 
several little kittens, 
hardly able to stand, 
blindly crawling 
about the floor. He 
lifted them tenderly 
to his desk, and for 
some time watched 
their movements, as if 
pondering the great- 
est of all problems 
—the mystery of life. Seeing a loosening 
film over the eye of one of the kittens, he 
carefully wiped it away with his handker- 
chief and, as he placed the little fellow on 
the floor again, said gently, ‘‘There, little 
one, I’ve done for you what even your mother 
couldn’t do.’’* 

As I have time and again recalled to my 
mind that incidental use of the word ‘‘mother, ’’ 
I have thought that at that moment there 
must have come to the President some recollec- 
tion of the delicate, hard-worked woman who 
had toiled and struggled for her son, and 
who yet in her poverty felt that she could do 
so little for him. What the word ‘‘mother’’ 
meant to this man can be inferred from his 
oft-quoted saying to a friend: ‘‘All that I 
am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother— 
blessings on her memory !’’ 

A few days later, I saw still another side 
of Lincoln’s nature. The incident occurred 
in the rush of events following the close 
of the war and has escaped the attention 
of biographers and historians. It was the 
afternoon of April 10, 1865.. The end that 
the President had unceasingly prayed for 
and struggled toward had come. Richmond 
had fallen. Lee had surrendered, and— 
although we could hardly realize it—the war 
was over. Some two hundred youths, mostly 
employed in the departments, headed by a 
band of music engaged for the occasion, 
marched to the White House to welcome 
President Lincoln back from the front. 

Strikingly different was the Lincoln of 1865 
from the Lincoln of a few years before. The 
lean, muscular man who in 1861 had come 
out of the West had sadly aged. His black 
frock coat fitted him loosely. The deep lines of 
care on his sallow face had deepened into fur- 
rows. His cheeks were sunken, his cheek bones 
unduly prominent. But a marvelous change 
had come over him sinee I had last seen him. 
The wearied look was gone, and his deep-set 
gray eyes flashed with a jubilant expression 
that told the story of a lifted burden. 
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“ DIXIE.” 

After listening to the music, the President 
good-naturedly complied with our demand for 
a speech. He said that, as he was then in the 
midst of preparing a speech on reconstruction, 
which he had promised to deliver on the 
following evening, he would now say no more 
than that he appreciated this tribute of regard 
from the youths and young men of the depart- 
ments, and profoundly rejoiced with them in 
the thought that the nation was saved. Then 
the old humorous expression of other days 
came to his now habitually sad face and, turn- 
ing to a reporter at his elbow, he remarked 
that he did not dare to say anything more lest 
the reporter should fail to quote him right to 
the country. ‘‘Such things have been done, 
you know,” he added with a smile. Then, 
turning to the leader of the band, he said: 

‘*The Confederacy has one tune I very much 
like, and, since we’ ve captured the Confederacy, 
I think the tune goes with it. Just to please 
me, will the band strike up ‘Dixie’?’’ 


* This hitherto unpublished incident was related to me by 
my chief, Mr. John Y. Culyer, who was on the River Queen 
at the time, and who witnessed the incident. 
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FORD'S THEATRE ON THE NIGHT 
OF APRIL 14TH. 








The leader gave the word, and the band 
played the familiar air of the Confederacy. 
The President kept time with his big foot, and 
a genial smile made his strong, 
homely face almost beautiful. 

On the evening of April 11th, 
about two thousand people—per- 
haps more—gathered in the drive- 
way and upon the lawn in front of 
the White House to listen to the 
President’s speech on the all- 
important subject of the hour—re- 
construction. It wasa dark night 
and rain was falling ; hundreds of 
umbrellas massed together made 
an imperfect covering for the 
shivering crowd. The dim lights 
from the outdoor gas jets and 
from the executive mansion 
gave a weird appearance to the 
throng, and the hollow sound 
of raindrops falling upon the 
canopy of umbrellas accentuated 
the strangeness of the scene. 

Soon after eight o’clock some 
one raised the historic east win- 
dow over the front entrance of the 
White House, and presently the 
tall, angular form of the President 
was silhouetted against the back- 
ground of light. Without formal- 
ity he began to read his speech 
—one for which the country had impatiently 
waited, and one which, except for the untimely 
death of its author, would undoubtedly have 
led to a wise settlement of the vexing question 
of the hour. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION SPEECH. 


The somewhat metallic voice, in which was a 
suggestion of the quaintness of the man behind 
the voice, was clear and distinct to those within 
the limits of the semicircular driveway; but it 
did not carry much farther. Conscious of the 
importance of the subject, the President rarely 
lifted his eyes from his manuscript, and then 
only to round some familiar period. That his- 
toric address related to an experiment in 


FOR SOME TIME 
HE WATCHED THEIR 
MOVEMENTS. 





reconstruction then going on in Louisiana. The 
President pointed out the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the whole question of reconstruction, 
chief of which was the adverse criticism of cer- 
tain journals in the North. He frankly declared 
that, should his Louisiana experiment fail to 
work satisfactorily, he would promptly abandon 
it. He showed that it was foolish to discuss 
conflicting theories about the status of the 
seceded states, for the problem was a practical 
one—merely that of placing them in normal 
relations with the general government. 

‘*Let us all join,’’ he said, ‘‘in doing the acts 
necessary to restore the proper practical rela- 
tions between the states and the Union, and’’ 
—with a smile on his face—‘‘each forever after 
innocently indulge his own opinion’’ whether 
the states had been brought back from without 
the Union, or had never been out of it. 

The next time I saw the President, on 
April 17th, he lay in his cotfin in the East 
Room of the White House. His pale, calm 
face not at all suggested the terrors of that 
fateful night of April 14th, when, in the 
midst of his rejoicing and at the height of his 
great fame, he was laid low in death. That 
night of horror! I recall it with a shudder 
even now. 

About eleven o’clock, while on my way to 
my room on F Street, I looked down the 
street and saw a crowd gathered in front 
of the theatre. Thinking that it was an ova- 
tion to the President, for the newspapers had 
said he was to see Laura Keene’s presenta- 
tion of the then popular play, ‘‘Our Ameri- 
ean Cousin,’’ I ran down the street and was 
soon part of the crowd. A tall, black-visaged 
young fellow was fiercely gesticulating under 
a lamp-post to a crowd of excited men. I knew 
that something terrible had happened, for 
consternation was written upon every face. 
I asked a man at my side what had happened. 
He looked at me in astonishment and in a 
broken voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Happened! My God, 
boy, they’ve killed the President !’’ 

I joined the enraged crowd of youths and 
young men that, under the leadership of the 
tall workingman who had witnessed the 
tragedy from the gallery, vainly searched for 
the assassin in alleys, and stables, and all out- 
of-the-way places. Failing to find him, we 
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mingled with the throng in front of the Peterson 
home opposite the theatre, to which the Presi- 
dent had been carried. There we waited, hoping 
against hope, until well on into the morning. 
We took no sleep that night. Soon after seven 
o’clock on that black Saturday the solemn toll- 
ing of bells announced that the end had come. 

Forgotten, or run together in my mind, are 
many of the after occurrences chronicled in 
history; but here and there some unimportant 
event stands out with strange vividness upon 
the retina of my memory. 


“OUR BEST FRIEND’S GONE!” 


I remember a gray - haired Southerner, a 
neighbor of mine, who in the past had some- 
what annoyed me by his exultation over Con- 
federate victories. On the morning after the 
assassination I saw him standing upon a 
stepladder and, assisted by his daughter and 
granddaughter, arranging heavy folds of black 
over the front entrance of his house on F 
Street. He had read Lincoln’s legacy of good 
will to the conquered South,—the reconstruc- 
tion speech,—and when I stopped to speak 
with him, he could only exclaim in a broken 
voice, ‘‘Our best friend’s gone!’’ 

I can yet hear the shrill-voiced newsboy at 
his accustomed place in front of the old Ebbitt 
House, shouting, ‘‘ Daily morning Chronicle— 
all about the assassination of President Lin- 
coln!’? A woman guest of the hotel opened 
her window and, in a voice charged with 
emotion, called out to the boy: ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
cruel to shout so! Please don’t!’’ And 
the boy thereafter handed out his papers in 
silence. 

On the following Monday a vast throng of 
mourners visited the White House to look for 
the last time upon the face of the dead—their 





dead. 1 remember the long line formed in single 
file in front of the White House and extending 
far down the driveway and into the street. 
In the line were soldiers from the hospitals, 
leaning heavily upon crutches; women, white 
and black, carrying children in their arms; 
infirm men whose wan faces and bent forms 
told that their end was nigh; boys and girls 
with sensibilities prematurely developed by 
the events of the war; strong men and women 
who could not speak of the dead President 
without starting anew the flow of tears. 

I took my place at the end of the line at an 
early hour, and it was not long before hun- 
dreds were lined up behind me. For hours 
we stood waiting for a last look at the face 
of our beloved President. Nearer and nearer 
we drew, one slow, short step at a time, until 
at last I found myself in the historic East 
Room, looking down into the face of the man 
whom I had grown to know and love. The 
look of rest and peace upon his marred coun- 
tenance held no suggestion of the tragic ex- 
perience through which he had passed. I 
stood for a moment looking through my tears 
into the coffin of my friend; then some one 
told me in an undertone to move on. 

On Wednesday the President’s body was 
borne to the Capitol, and thence, as the reader 
knows, to its last resting place in Springfield. 

I followed the funeral procession far down 
Pennsylvania Avenue—where only a few 
weeks before I had witnessed another proces- 
sion escorting President Lincoln from the 
White House to the Capitol. As before, the 
avenue was lined with thousands. But instead 
of cheering and shouting, all of the spectators 
were now silent, and many were in tears. 
I vividly remember the riderless horse of the 
dead President, immediately following the 
casket—eloquent symbol of the general loss. 


Che SPITEHOUSE 





HEN visitors stepped out 

W upon Miss Hadyn’s back 

veranda they usually said, 
*‘Oh!l’? Miss Hadyn had grown 
rather to expect the exclamation, and 
to look upon it as fairly due, not only 
to the lovely prospect, but to her 
own admirable landscape gardening, 
which had made the most of its 
natural beauties. Her niece, Fan- 
chon, even pretended that Miss 
Hadyn had come to believe that it 
was all her own work, that she had 
herself penciled the far-away moun- 
tains against the sky and washed in 
the blue of the river. 

Although Fanchon said it to tease 
her aunt, there was at least some 
truth in it; Miss Hadyn certainly 
felt that she owned the landscape 
far beyond the sweep of her own 
fair lawn, which ended where the 
wide meadows of a neighboring 
farmer began. Her sense of owner- 
ship extended to the fringe of noble 
elms that hid from view the brick- 
making village by the river shore. 

To her interest in those trees Miss 
Hadyn owed a signal bit of experi- 
ence. There was a certain Mr. 
Hess, brickyard owner, tenement 
owner and local politician, who was 
reported to be growing rich fast, and 
who for several reasons did not enjoy 
the entire confidence of the better 
class of people in the village. 

Mr. Hess had two beliefs that he 
publicly avowed: first, that no 
woman should meddle in business 
matters; second, that the rich people on the 
hill should not concern themselves with what 
went on in the village. At the time she began 
to save the big elms when certain schemes of 
Mr. Hess demanded that they should be cut 
down, those beliefs came to her ears. 

Miss Hadyn was a good deal more than a 
landscape gardener ; she was a most determined 
fighter for her own rights and for the rights 
of others. In this case the injury to her own 
distant view was not the only one. A school 
yard was to be deprived of shade, and a whole 
row of tenements was to be left roasting in the 
sun. Before Mr. Hess fairly awoke to what 
was doing, Miss Hadyn had circulated her 
petition, used every influence her social stand- 
ing gave her, obtained an injunction from the 
eourt, and presently a decision in her favor. 

Mr. Hess raged. 

It was really a beautiful view. When 
Fanchon came to make. her month-long visit 
to her aunt, the back veranda began to be 
called ‘‘the sanctified spot. ’’ 

‘* Let us have breakfast, Katie, in the sancti- 
fied spot,’’ Miss Hadyn would say to the maid. 

And sometimes Katie asked, ‘‘And shall I 
show callers out to the sanctified spot, ma’am ?”’ 

‘‘A beautiful view,’’ said Fanchon, as she 
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lay in the hammock and gazed dreamily toward 
the river, ‘‘is perfectly a piece of heaven. It 
steals into the heart and makes it new, so that 
we poor mortals grow strong and joyous like 
the angels. This place, Aunt Julia, is ‘the 
world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome 
turmoil.’ Why, Aunt Julia! What on earth 
are those men doing down there?’’ 

Fanchon asked the question in a startled tone, 
and a startled look came into Miss Hadyn’s 
face as she turned. The next minute she and 
Fanchon were moving down across the lawn 
to the meadow, where the men were driving 
stakes. 

The ladies were not left for a moment in 
doubt. A shanty was to be built there. Mr. 
Hess had bought a strip of land for that 
purpose. 

Aunt and niece returned to the house and 
held an agitated consultation ; then Miss Hadyn 
drove to the village to see Mr. Hess. She 
came home late, looking very tired. 

‘*Tt’s no use,’’ she said. ‘‘He admits that 
he’s doing it to spite me. Money won’t pay 
him for his fun. I’ve been to several nursery- 
men to see what they have. I must get trees 
and shrubs immediately and plant it out.’’ 

Plant it out! With heavy hearts they made 





drawings and studied the problem. The thing 











was easier said than done. With malice afore- 
thought, Hess supplied his shanty with an 
unusual number of boxy little outbuildings, and 
strung them along in a long row from wood- 
shed to pigsty, so that all were in full view 
of Miss Hadyn’s veranda. To plant out 
that hideous array the poor lady would have 
to plant out her own fair glimpse of river 
and distant hills. Miss Hadyn and Fanchon 
made repeated tracings and again and again 
consulted on the question where the ever- 
greens must be high and where they might 
be low, and what possible vistas might be 
saved without showing a glimpse of the spite- 
house. 

The shanty was soon finished. For one day 
the dreary little building stood out stark against 
the river in the bright yellow of its natural 
wood. Then men came and painted it a 
greenish blue. 

After that, Miss Julia Hadyn ceased to visit 
her veranda. She lived sadly in the front of 
the house. 

Fanchon, on the other hand, was curiously 
fascinated by the hopelessness of the situation. 
She passed many hours on the veranda, looking 
and thinking. 

To insure squalor to the place, Hess gave 
the shanty to be occupied rent free by an 
Italian laborer and his family. Carmello 
thought that the place was rather bare and 
wind swept. But, after all, to get such a new, 
bright - painted and complete establishment 
rent free was a piece of good luck for him, 
and he and his Angelina and their seven chil- 
dren moved up joyously to be Miss Hadyn’s 
nearest neighbors. 

When it was all done, Hess came up and fed 
his eyes on it. 

It was Sunday morning, and he had seen 
Miss Hadyn and her niece drive to church ; he 
did not scruple therefore to come far up on the 
lady’s lawn in order to get a view of his work. 
The house was so still that he even ventured 
part way up the back veranda steps, to the 
edge of the sanctified spot. 

The birds sang sweetly on the quiet lawn 
and a soft wind came up from the river. Far 
away there sounded chapel bells. Hess looked 
at the blot he had created on the landscape 
and vaguely wondered why he did not feel like 





AS FAR AS LANDSCAPE GARDENING WAS CONCERNED, FANCHON HAD ACHIEVED TRIUMPH. 


chuckling at the success of his plan. After a 
while he sneaked off, angrier than ever at 
Miss Hadyn—although it was certainly not 
her fault that he did not enjoy looking at his 
spitehouse. 

Miss Hadyn’s old neighbors, her friends of 
the countryside, were indignant at the wrong 
that had been done her. Hess had no popu- 
larity to lose among them, however, and 
cared little what was said of him ‘‘on the 
hill.’”” Nor would he listen to such expostu- 
lation as several influential gentlemen ven- 
tured in Miss Hadyn’s behalf. He professed 
himself as well satisfied with his investment 
on the hill. 

So all that Miss Hadyn’s neighbors and 
friends could do was to advise her to lose no 
time in ‘‘planting it out.’’ 

Fanchon sought consolation in making 
friends with Angelina and the bambini. She 
found them a rollicking crowd; the mother was 
as much a child as any of the seven young- 
sters, and all were disposed to return good will 
for good will. 

**Do you know, Aunt Julia, that color isn’t 
so bad, after all,’’ said Fanchon at the dinner 
table one day. She did not need to specify 
further; ‘‘that color,’’ of course, referred to 











the spitehouse. ‘‘If we saw it in some well- 
built cottage, we might think it rather odd, 
but attractive. ’’ 

Miss Hadyn waved the idea aside. 

‘*T’ve been thinking about it,’’ persisted the 
girl. ‘‘Perhaps it is all a mistake to try to 
plant it out. It will cut off your view—and 
you’ll always look at those trees and bushes 
and wish they weren’t there and hate them, 
and hate what’s behind them worse. I believe 
there’s another way; instead of planting that 
shanty out—you can plant it in.”’ 

‘*Why, child, what do you mean?’’ 

‘*T mean—accept it, make the best of it! 
The thing can be subdued by planting. All 
those little boxes can be joined together and 
made into a picture. It is only a question of 
applying the principles of landscape gardening. 
Why is it ugly? Because it expresses nothing 
except that horrid man’s hate of you. We 
might make it express our own love of what is 
beautiful—and so make it—lovely.’’ 

‘*You area little dreamer, ’’ said Miss Hadyn 
kindly. 

‘“Try my way, Aunt Julia,’’ urged the girl. 
‘*Let us put vines, and shrubs, and trees, and 
flowers, and green grass about those poor lone- 
some little boxes, and set them in such an 
exquisite plan that the proportions will be 
harmonized. Let’s be fairies and throw an 
enchantment on the place. I am sure we 
could make a lovable little human foreground 
to your distant view.’’ 

Miss Hadyn looked at her attentively and 
was silent. Something in her aunt’s face en- 
couraged Fanchon to go on. 

**Of course it won’t be the same as your old 
view. That was heaven. You seemed sep- 
arated from the world. But the world is a 
good place, too; I think too many fastidious 
people try to plant it out. Aunt Julia, if we 
could turn that man’s spite into something 
good, wouldn’t it be a triumph in something 
more than landscape gardening ?’’ 

Finding herself launched on such a homily, 
Fanchon had grown crimson as she spoke; but 
she finished bravely and was rewarded by the 
unconcealed impression that her words made 
on Miss Hadyn. 

Planting it in! Again Miss Hadyn and Fan- 
chon made drawings and studied their problem ; 
but not with heavy hearts. Fanchon 
proposed that they build a simple 
rustic pergola with vines over it from 
Angelina’s kitchen door the length of 
all the outhouses. That would give 
the Italian household some shade, 
and would decidedly improve the 
appearance of the buildings as seen 
from Miss Hadyn’s back veranda. 
The foliage that was to surround the 
buildings, Fanchon said, must har- 
monize with the peculiar shade of 
blue that Mr. Hess had painted them. 
Dark, spiring evergreens, a bank of 
‘shrubbery with silvery foliage, and 
a great shock of purple-flowering 
clematis: those were the elements 
out of which the girl proposed to 
make a picture. 

Fanchon went farther yet in her 
scheme of harmonization. She 
planned for a pavilion on Miss 
Hadyn’s own grounds, at the edge 
of her thicket, where it reached on 
one side to the brow of the hill. This 
pavilion was to be built simply, and 
was to be painted, like the shanty, 
in a dark green- and silver-color 
scheme. And it was to be painted 
the identical greenish blue of the 
spitehouse. 

‘**You must,’’ insisted Fanchon, 
when Miss Hadyn demurred. ‘‘It 
is the finishing touch of acceptance, 
of harmonization, of joining the spite- 
house to us and making us all one. 
In that pavilion we will teach those 
children, and between it and the 
Carmellos’ there must be worn a 
footpath. A footpath is one of the 
most appealing and charming things in nature.. 
It will give significance to our picture and put 
the real soul into it. I won’t hear of anything 
except a pavilion and a footpath.’’ 

It will be observed that by this time Fanchon 
was mistress of the situation. Miss Hadyn, 
divided between misgiying and admiration, 
was giving her enthusiastic niece free hand. 

The success of the plan depended on the 
Carmellos’ willingness to be ‘‘planted in.’’ 
Here Fanchon feared no difficulties and found 
none. Angelina was ready to help dig holes, 
and ready to threaten her Giuseppe with 
dire calamities if he broke so much as a twig 
of what the signéra was pleased to have 
planted. 

So the work was done swiftly and quietly, 
at least as much of it as could be done by the 
hand of man. Fall saw the evergreens and 
the leafless shrubs set out and the pergola 
erected. When the winter snows came and 
Miss Hadyn lived alone, she had to admit that 
there was already a certain charm in the little 
establishment, and a sense of companionship 
in the human dwelling near by, which to her 
niece and herself had become the object of so 
much pleasant thought. 

With the first spring blossoming, Fanchon 
came up from the city to see and rejoice, to add 
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and alter, to bestow on her picture a world of 
loving care. That season and another com- 
pleted the work. As far as landscape garden- 
ing was concerned, Fanchon had achieved a 
triumph. 

Hess heard a rumor of the transformation of 
his spitehouse. He never went near it. For 
some reason that Sunday morning’s call had 
been enough for him. Moreover, he did not 
believe half he heard. He still thought that 
Miss Hadyn would prefer, if she could, to buy 
the shanty and raze it to the ground. Had he 
not the whip hand of her still? Could he not 
at any moment change the tenants, put some 
one in there who would chop up the pergola 
(whatever that was) for firewood, and cutaway 
the shrubs? 

One unlucky day, however, some one twitted 
Mr. Hess on the way he had been outma- 
neuvred. He angrily resolved to call on Miss 
Hadyn and ask her what she meant by plant- 
ing her stuff on his land? 

Miss Hadyn was not at home, but Fanchon 
received him. 

‘‘T am so glad to see you, Mr. Hess!’’ she 


exclaimed in a tone so pleasant that Mr. Hess 
felt rather sheepish. ‘‘I want to show you 
something. Won’t you step out on the back 
veranda a moment?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am, that’s what I’ve come about, ’’ 
said Hess, bristling, and he followed her to 
the sanctified spot. 

He stood and gazed. It was quite different 
from what he had expected. They had told 
him that his place had been ‘‘fixed up,’’ and 
he had expected to see gaudy flower beds and 
possibly a clipped hedge. But there, quaint 
and modest, lay the green-framed little dwell- 
ing; beyond it he saw the glint of the river, 
the pale mountains, and a paler summer sky. 
No element of peace seemed lost, and in the 
whole scene there was no single note of intru- 
sion. 

Hess saw it all; he noticed the blue of the 
half-concealed pavilion, and the wavering 
little footpath in the grass. 

‘*Well,’’ said Hess, ‘‘I’ll be jumped up!’’ 

**T)o you like it?’’? asked Fanchon. 

‘*Yes, ma’am, I do,’’ he returned earnestly. 





His spite was gone. 
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* By Frank Lillie Pollock? > 
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ten inches long. The creature that 

made it surely was heavy, for it was 
sunk deep in the ground. There were four 
claw marks. 

‘‘Surely that’s not a bear track !’’ said Alice. 

‘*Tt’s more like an elephant’s track, I think, ’’ 
Carl answered. ‘‘I’ve no idea what could have 
made it; but let’s see where the tracks lead.’’ 

It was not easy for them to follow the trail 
over the hard ground. Here and there in soft 
places they found the huge footprints; appar- 
ently the beast had prowled at random through 
the apiary. At last the trail crossed the road, 
and there vanished. 

Completely bewildered, Carl and Alice re- 
turned to the cabin. They knew of no animal 
in the north woods that could have left such 
footprints. All through breakfast, and after- 
ward, they discussed their strange discovery. 
Carl, half in joke, recounted Indian legends 
of the ‘‘wendigo’’—a giant cannibal demon 
supposed to prey on hunters in the north— 
until Alice implored him to stop. 

‘*T shall be afraid to go to bed to-night,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Suppose I awoke and saw that 
great thing looking through the window!’’ 

‘*Perhaps we’ll catch it in the trap,’’ Carl 
replied. ‘‘Don’t be frightened. The wendigo 
doesn’t leave any tracks where it walks; be- 
sides, I never heard of its eating honey.’’ 

In fact, Carl believed that the footprints had 
been made by a very large bear, whose feet 
were deformed or injured in some way. That 
would explain their curious shape. 

As night fell, the brother and sister gathered 
a great store of wood and sat late in the bright 
firelight. Alice positively refused to go to her 
bedroom, and so they spread blankets on the 
floor by the fire. Carl laid both guns close at 
hand. 

Neither of them slept much. Several times 
Carl jumped up, imagining that he heard 
some sound outside; but all was quiet when 
he looked out of the door. A little before 
daybreak they both dropped asleep and did 
not awake until the sun was high. 

The bees had not been disturbed and there 
were no fresh tracks in the yard. Carl and 
Alice felt much braver in the sunlight. 

After breakfast, the boy set to work again 
on the hee fixtures stored in the barn. He 
found more supplies and a greater variety of 
them than he had expected. There were no 
less than 200 supers for comb honey, all fitted 
with section holders; and there were 105 deep 
supers for extracted honey, full of empty combs, 
which, however, had been much damaged 
by the bee moth. In one corner was a great 
pile of perforated zine queen excluders. There 
was also a fairly good extractor, some honey 
tanks, one good smoker and one poor one, many 
one-pound section boxes not put together, and 
several hundred brood frames not nailed up. 

Carl sorted them all out into piles; he laid 
aside those articles that needed to be repaired 
and made a written inventory of all of them. 
Should the season turn out well they would 
need many more supplies; but the outfit 
would give them a good start, and Carl felt 
that they had got a bargain in it, after all. 

While he was busy working over the sup- 
plies, Alice was planting potatoes, lettuce and 
corn on the sunny side of the house. They 
worked hard all day, and by evening their 
fear of the wendigo had almost vanished. 

They slept in their own rooms, and in the 
morning they found that the apiary had not 

. been molested. Alice and Carl spent that day | 
with the bees; they took combs of honey from 
colonies that could spare them and gave =~ 
to those that were in need. 

The next day a warm, steady rain fell. 
Several leaks showed themselves in the roof 
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of the cabin, and Carl climbed 
up again and again to make 
repairs. Between times he went 
fishing; the trout bit raven- 
ously, and he landed one fish 
that weighed at least three 
pounds. 

It cleared off warm and damp 
the next morning, and the moist 
heat caused a heavy honey flow 
from the maples. That would 
be the last flow until the berries 
blossomed, for the maple bloom 
was nearly over. Alice and Carl 
would soon have to begin to 
feed the bees. 

Two days later some supplies 
arrived from Bob; he sent sev- 
eral thousand fresh sections and 
a quantity of comb foundation. 
That is pure beeswax in sheets 
almost as thin as paper, and 
stamped with the impression of 
honey cells; the bees soon build 
combs upon it, and so save a 
great deal of time and honey. 

All the section boxes had to 
be put together, and a sheet of 
comb foundation fastened into 
each. It was delicate and tedi- 
ous work, and would occupy the 
two bee owners for the next 
fortnight. 

Alice and Carl were too busy 
during the next few days to 
think much of midnight ma- 
rauders; but three or four 
nights later a noise in the clear- 
ing woke Carl. He had a con- 
fused impression that some one 
had called to him. The next 
instant he heard a rattle of 
metal and a sound of something thrashing 
about. He leaped up and pulled on his 
trousers. 

‘*Alice!’? he called. ‘‘Get up! Light the 
lantern, quick! Something’s in the trap!’’ 

The low half moon gave only a feeble light, 
and as he dashed out with the shotgun cocked 
he could see little. Finally he discerned a huge 
figure crouched over the trap; it was apparently 
trying to free itself from the iron jaws. 
Thrilling with excitement, Carl advanced and 
raised his gun; but just as he was about to fire 
he caught the sound of a human voice. It was 
not a wild beast in the trap; it was a man! 

The fellow was muttering savagely in some 
foreign language. As Carl approached, the 
prisoner straightened -up. 

‘Stand still! I’ll get you out!’’ cried Carl. 

He was shocked at having so narrowly 
missed shooting a man. It did not occur to 
him that he had caught the honey thief. 

‘*Take off zis trap!’’ said the man, with an 
oath. ‘‘He break my leg.’’ 

Alice was lighting the lantern in the cabin. 
In the darkness Carl could just make out that 
the fellow was caught by one foot. To open 
the stiff springs of the trap he would need a 
lever. 

‘*Wait a minute!’’ he called, groping about 
for a stout pole. 

He found one, bent over the trap, and then 
| uttered a startled exclamation. The man’s 

foot looked huge and deformed! On looking 
closer, Carl saw that the fellow was wearing 
| enormous, stuffed moccasins. 
| ‘*Oho!’? he cried. ‘‘So you’re the wen- 
| digo!”? 

‘*No understan’ !’’ growled the man. 
| zis trap and let me go!’’ 

Carl hesitated, and then prying down one of | 

| the springs, got the ring over it, and forced the | 
| other spring down. The jaws fell apart; the 
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man withdrew his foot, almost toppled over, 
and then painfully hobbled a few steps. 

**T git even! I keel you for zis!’’ he ex- 
claimed savagely. 

At that moment Alice came hurrying up 
with the lighted lantern. The man wheeled 
and started off at a limping trot; he evidently 
wished to avoid the light. 

‘*Hold on!”’ cried Carl, picking up his gun. 
‘*Stop! I want to know who you are. Stop 
—or I’ll shoot !’’ 

The thief growled some reply, but paid no 
heed to the threat, and hobbled on. Carl did 
not intend to fire. He thought that the fellow 
had had his lesson and might be allowed to 
go. With a grin, he watched the man limp 
away into the darkness of the woods. 

‘*That was your wendigo, Alice,’’ he said 
to his sister, who was pale and frightened. 
**Did you notice his feet? He.was wearing 
great padded moccasins with pegs in the toes 
to imitate a wild beast’s track. It’s an old 
trick, but a clever one. I don’t think he’ll 

try it again.’’ 
| ‘*He may do worse. He may set fire to the 
house, or the bees—or shoot us.’’ 

It was not likely, however, that the man 
would do anything that night, and they went 
back to bed. 

But they did not get much sleep in the hours 
that remained before daylight. In the morn- 
ing they examined the man’s tracks, and found 
that they were indeed the same as the wendigo 
tracks. No hives had been damaged; the 
robber had evidently been trapped before he 
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IT WAS NOT A WILD BEAST IN THE TRAP; 
WAS A MAN! 
had had time to do any mischief. And the 


trap must have bitten deep, for the jaws had 
blood on them. 

Carl remembered that the man had spoken 
with a foreign accent, and he inferred that 
he was one of the French half-breeds who 
lived near Morton. They farmed a little, 
worked in the lumber camps, and hunted and 
trapped ; and they had no great reputation for 
honesty. 

Carl did not think that the fellow would 
try to steal any more honey, or that he 
would walk all the way from Morton merely 
to seek revenge. However, he and Alice 
kept a careful watch for some days, and 
every night he laid the loaded rifle beside 
his bed. 

But the robber did not return, and the press 
of work in the bee yard soon drove thoughts 
of danger out of their minds. The bees were 
getting no honey. now; to keep up brood rear- 
ing they had to feed some of the colonies 
every evening. Every night Carl put on the 
top of the frames a tin basin containing thin 
sugar syrup, and bits of comb to keep the bees 
from drowning; and every morning he found 
it emptied by the bees. 

During the day the young bee owners had 
to get supplies ready and to make a great many 
hives for the new swarms that they expected. 
A wagonload of lumber came over from Morton, 
and from morning until night Carl was busy 
with saw and hammer. 

He had no time now for hunting or fishing. 
Almost every day, indeed, he or Alice caught 
a few trout or shot a partridge or two, but it 
was pure pothunting; they did not pretend 
that it was sport. So steadily did they work 
| that by the end of another week they had 
made the hives and nearly completed their 
preparations for the coming honey flow. 
| It was now the middle of June; summer had 
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come with a rush. The trees were green; 
the wild raspberry stalks were covered with 
buds, and the raspberry bloom might be ex- 
pected within a week. The air was warm, 
and mosquitoes had begun to appear. Bob 
wrote that he should arrive in about ten 
days. 

During the lull before the flowering began 
Carl and Alice had a good deal of time cn 
their hands. They fished often, following 
the river up and down, and explored the 
woods to learn how much pasturage the bees 
would have. 

‘*Why, there must be miles of berries !’’ said 
Carl. ‘‘There’s no end to them, not to speak 
of lots of basswood. I don’t see how we can 
fail to get less than a hundred pounds in each 
eolony.’”’ 

On one of their expeditions they followed 
the river downstream farther than they had 
ever gone before. About three miles below 
their cabin they came upon a well-marked 
trail that led inland, and out of curiosity they 
followed it. They had not gone twenty rods 
from the water when they stopped in sur- 
prise. 

There, ina little clearing dotted with stumps, 
stood a log house and barn much like their 
own. A few hens scratched about a worn- 
down haystack; a hog lay stretched in the 
sun, and as the boy and the girl emerged from 
the woods a hound dashed into view and set 
up a noisy baying. 

‘*Neighbors!’’? exclaimed Alice. ‘*Who’d 
have expected it in this out-of-the-way place?’’ 

Attracted by the noise of the 
dog, a couple of ragged chil- 
dren rushed out of the cabin 
and then bolted in again like 
frightened rabbits. A slatternly 
woman came to the door and 
stepped outside. 

‘“T’m going to get ac- 
quainted,’’ said Alice, and she 
went boldly toward the house. 

Her brother followed her at a 
little distance. Alice was speak- 
ing to the woman, and Carl was 
still some yards away, when a 
man came suddenly round the 
corner of the house. 

He was a big, strong-framed 
fellow, black-haired and black- 
bearded; his face was almost 
as dark as an Indian’s. He 
was roughly clad in flannel 
shirt, duffel trousers and moc- 
casins. 

** Hello—good morning !’’ cried 
Carl, and then gasped in sur- 
prise. ‘*Why, you’re —’’ 

But the man, limping heavily 
on one leg, had turned and 
dashed round the corner of the 
house. 

Carl stared after him for a 
minute, and then went quickly 
to his sister. 

**Time to go, Alice,’’ he said 
in a low tone. 

Something in his voice startled 
the girl; she glanced sharply 
at him and hurriedly bade 
her new acquaintance farewell. 
They started back across the 
clearing. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ Alice 
whispered. 

‘*T’1l tell you in a moment!’’ Carl muttered. 
‘*Keep moving—not too fast.’’ 

He was not exactly afraid of being attacked, 
but he felt much safer when they were in the 
cover of the woods. . 

‘*That’s where the wendigo lives,’’ he ex- 
plained at last. 

‘* What? The man we caught 
trap?’’ 

‘*T’m sure of it. I couldn’t see the fellow’s 
face plain that night, but this man closely 
resembles him and walks with a most suspi- 
cious limp. Besides, he bolted when he saw 
me; he knew who I was, all right. Yes, I’m 
certain it’s our honey thief. What did you 
learn about them ?’’ 

**T couldn’t get the woman to talk much. 
She said their name was Larue, I think. The 
cabin was an awful place, like a pigsty, but I : 
saw two splendid black bearskins there that 
I’d give anything to have.’’ 

‘*Larue,’’ said Carl. ‘*That’s a French 
name. They’re probably half squatter and 
half Indian. I’m sorry we have them for our 
nearest neighbors. ’’ 

However, both Carl and Alice felt somewhat 
relieved to think that the half-breed had been 
much more frightened than Carl had been. 

The incident revived their feeling of uneasi- 
ness; but as the days passed in peace, their 
anxiety gradually wore away. 

The weather grew steadily warmer. Rains 
brought vegetation forward with the marvelous 
rapidity of the northern summer. The little 
greenish flowers of the raspberry were almost 
open. And at last one morning Carl came 
dashing into the cabin with a shout: 

‘*The bees are getting honey !’’ 

Alice hastened out. The air was full of 
roaring wings. The main honey flow had 
started; the critical time had come. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


T does not follow that a man is a coward 


because he takes to his heels. Consider the 


mule. 


Of all Excuses this is most forbid: 
“I did The Thing because the Others did.” 
AVE you enlisted in the 1916 thrift cam- 
paign? You will get interest only on 
what you save—not on what you plan to save. 
EGATIVE things often show positive 
traits. For example, it is fairly safe to 
judge a man by the company he quits and by 
the things he does not say. 


HE expected revival in the popularity of 

the bicycle is here—perhaps as one result 
of the general improvement in roads. Last 
year 400,000 bicycles were sold in this country, 
the largest number in any year since 1896, 
when the wheel reached its greatest popular 
favor. . 

OCTOR Wiley urges consumers to pay 

higher prices for pure milk. He believes 

with good reason that everyone should insist on 
having milk that is both pure and clean; but 
he declares that a farmer cannot be expected 
to take all the pains and precautions necessary 
for cleanliness unless he can get a reasonable 
return. At present, in many cases, that is not 
forthcoming. 

NE of the notable centenaries of 1916 is 

that of the American Bible Society, which | 

will fall in May. Representatives of thirty- | 
five local Bible societies doing missionary 
work in newly settled regions met in New 
York in May, 1816, and formed the society by 
joining forces. Since then it has sent out 
109,926,214 Bibles, embracing all languages 
and reaching all lands. 

HE busiest spot in New York City is at 

Park Row and the entrance to the Brooklyn 
Bridge. There 296,200 foot passengers go by 
between half past eight in the morning and half 
past six in the evening—a stream of humanity 
that would empty Wyoming and Nevada of | 
their combined population in less than ten 
hours. For every five persons in that multi- 
tude there is a vehicle. Approximately 60,000 
vehicles pass during the ten busiest hours of 
the day. And that is just one corner! 

O effective has been the fight against tuber- 

culosis that in the decade from 1904 to 
1914—the latest year for which the statistics 
are available—the death rate from that disease 
in the United States has fallen from 200 in 
each 100,000 of population to 146. Plainly, it 
is worth while to keep on preaching the gospel 
of fresh air and trying to create a more gen- 
eral understanding of the laws of health. 
Tuberculosis still causes more deaths than any 
other form of illness except heart disease, and 
forty per cent more than all of the accidents, | 
homicides and suicides together. | 





OT long ago the Wisconsin Free Library | 
Commission announced that it would send | 
state library books by parcel post to any | 
responsible person in the state who would pay 
the postage and return a borrowed book in 
two weeks. The first application came from | 
a boy in a remote part of the state who asked | 
for a baseball book; the second from a farmer | 
who wanted a book on raising onions; the | 
third and the fourth from women who wanted | 
respectively a book on the war and one of | 
Scott’s novels. That was the beginning of an | 
enterprise that has worked extremely well. 
The plan is a logical outgrowth of the travel- 
ing-library idea, which originated in New | 
York nearly twenty-five years ago. | 


ROM the time when the life-saving service 

was organized in 1871 until 1915, when, as 
The Companion explained last week, the gov- 
ernment consolidated it with the revenue-cutter 
service to form the present Coast Guard, Mr. | 
Sumner I. Kimball was at the head of it. | 
By his genius for administration and his | 
splendid loyalty to the public service he made 
it a model for similar organizations throughout 
the world. Mr. Kimball has done his work so 
modestly and quietly that the public has heard 
little about him; but it is well for the country 
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to know and to honor the name of the man 
who for forty-four years conducted that impor- 
tant branch of government work so effectively, 
and without ‘‘graft,’’ partisanship or extrava- 
gance. 
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SCIENCE AND SUCCESS. 


O whatever contradictory theories other 

| aspects of the war may give rise, one 

point is beyond dispute: the success of 

the Germans, both in preparing for the war 

and in carrying it on, has been owing to the 

government’s long encouragement of scien- 

tific research and to the people’s application 

of scientific knowledge to commerce and to 
war. 

German ‘‘preparedness’’ is astounding. In 
every department the possible needs of the 
future had been carefully thought out and 
scientifically provided for. Strategic railways 
for the rapid movement of troops, cannon, 
ammunition, air craft, submarines and other 
things were ready down to the minutest 
detail for instant use. 

For the foresight thus shown, for the assid- 
uous cultivation of science, for the ingenuity 
and enterprise in applied science and for the 
success that has followed the wise policy of 
the government, the world has nothing except 
admiration, for to applaud the use of means 
that other nations neglect is to applaud intel- 
ligence and enterprise, without regard to the 
cause in which they are enlisted. 

It is not less true that the neglect of science 
by the British government accounts for its 
present straits. In spite of frequent and 
loudly repeated warnings that Germany was 
taking British trade and utilizing even British 
discoveries that Britons themselves failed to 
utilize, British research received almost no 
encouragement from the government. The 
present most unsatisfactory condition of things 
is the inevitable result of that shortsighted- 
ness. 

We cannot afford to miss the lesson, and 
now is the time to take it to heart and to act 
upon it. Whether or not we are to be drawn 
into war by land and sea during or after the 
present titanic conflict, we are sure to be en- 
gaged in commercial warfare of the most active 
kind. We must be equipped for it. In this 
age of the world, science gives the victory. 
If we would hold our own in the future 
struggle for international trade, or even for 
our own home market, we must excel our com- 
petitors in the use of all the knowledge that 
chemistry, metallurgy, engineering, physics, 
statistics and every other useful science can 
impart. Itis for the governments of the nation 
and the states, for the schools and colleges 
and for individual enterprise to see to it 


| that in that form of preparedness we do not 


fall behind any other nation. 


e © 


THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE. 


N the pagan days of the Roman Empire 
I a father had the right to decide the fate 

* of his new-born child. If he so desired, 
the infant was kept and brought up as a 
son or a daughter of the house; otherwise 
it was ‘‘exposed’’ —carried away and left 
somewhere, either to perish or to be taken up 
and cared for by some chance passer-by. Such 


;a practice, of course, came into conflict with 


the Christian doctrine of immortality; when 


| Christianity superseded paganism as the reli- 


gion of the empire, the leaders of the church 
undertook to check the practice of infanticide 
and to save the waifs by establishing found- 
ling asylums. What a far cry it is from that 
day to this has been brought strikingly to our 
notice by the commotion that arose when a 
physician recently decided that it was unwise 
for him to try to save the life of a deformed 
baby. 

But in spite of the modern assumption that 
every infant has a right to its life, the death 
rate among children under a year old has long 
been too high; only within a decade or so, and 
only in a few places, has the public conscience 
stirred itself to action in the matter. When, 
however, communities have attacked the prob- 


lem, the ease with which they have solved it | 


does much to prove the truth of the saying 
that ‘‘infant mortality is the sensitive index of 
the social progress of a people.’’ 

In the smal] French commune of Villiers-le- 
Duc, for example, the infant mortality rate 
for a period of ten years was zero. At the end 
of that time every child born during the decade 
was alive and well. Moreover, not a single 
mother had died in childbirth. The explana- 
tion of that amazing success seems to lie in 
the fact that the mayor of the commune was 
a doctor and a man of great philanthropic 


zeal. The union in one man of authority, 
knowledge and energy carried everything 
before it. 

In New Zealand, where more than 25,000 
children are born every year, the Society for 
the Health of Women and Children maintains 
nurses who go about instructing mothers in 
the care of their young children; it has a hos- 
pital, and it does much to educate the public 
by means of pamphlets and a weekly news- 
paper column devoted to ‘‘Our Babies.’’ Its 
efforts, heartily seconded everywhere by the 
government, have resulted in greatly reducing 
infant mortality throughout New Zealand. 
In Dunedin, a city that with its suburbs has 
nearly 70,000 inhabitants, the infant death 
rate has been lowered to 3.8 for every 100 
births. For cities of a similar population in 
the United States the rate ranges from & to 23. 
The Children’s Bureau of our government 
has considered this work in New Zealand as 
of enough importance to warrant it in issuing 
a special bulletin about it. 

When the war ends, preservation of life will 
inevitably hold a place of first interest in the 
minds of men. At that time no aspect of 
the question will appeal to us more strongly 
than that of giving the youngest comers upon 
this sphere the start to which our religion and 
our humanity make us deem them entitled. 


® 


THE SOCIAL SUMMIT. 
DEMOCRATIC community like ours 
A has its merits, but social tranquillity is 
not one of them. In the established 
order of the older world you expect to remain 
in the station you were born to. An Ameri- 
can—an American woman especially—is not 
born to any station, and has not the slightest 
intention of remaining in the one in which she 
is born. We want to get up and up and up, 
not with any very definite notion of where the 
top is, but with the most clear-cut, concrete 
desire to be ahead of Mrs. So-and-so, or at 
least in no way behind her. When this ambi- 
tion includes our children, it easily becomes a 
passion. No one in our little circle must 
have better-educated, better-mannered; better- 
amused — above all, better-dressed — children 
than ours. 

The aspiration itself is reasonable and credit- 
able, although it might often take a higher 
form than it does; but it too readily breeds 
bitterness and envy and repining, not to speak 
of foolish waste and extravagance, which lead 
to debt and financial disaster. 

You will not fall a victim to this climbing 
mania if you remember that in point of fact 
there is no social summit, no final height 
where contented ambition can rest in peace. 
You regard Mrs. Jones as the ideal of social 
elegance and success; but Mrs. Jones has a 
foot in other worlds in which she is nobody 
and from which she looks up just as longingly 
as you do. And those she envies have other 
persons above them in the social scale. 

Another useful spiritual exercise is to look 
down as well as up. There are scores of 
people who feel about you as you feel about 
Mrs. Jones. It is healthful and _ perfectly 
legitimate to think of being superior to some- 
one, if the thought inspires you, as it ought, 
with a lovely, kindly charity toward those to 
whom a word and a hand from you will 
always be helpful. 

Social ambition is an admirable spur and a 
wholesome stimulus if it is kept as a servant; 
as a master it too frequently leads to ruin. 


&® © 


COLLEGE MEN AND PUBLIC DUTY. 


PEAKING at a recent college reunion, a 
S prominent educator expressed his belief 

that in the present crisis the colleges of 
America have not shown the power of leader- 
ship reasonably to be expected of them. The 
criticism is worth considering. 

Even if the colleges of half a century ago 
were too medieval in their methods and aims 
to be tolerated in our time, they did neverthe- 
less train a far larger proportion of their 
graduates for leadership in public affairs than 
| the colleges of to-day. No doubt the colleges 
'now attract young men who do not look for- 
ward to a career in one of the professions, 
but who intend to enter business. However 
| that may be, it remains true that a pitifully 
small number of our college graduates enter 
political life. 

There are several reasons. ‘‘Politician’’ 
has become a term of reproach. Public life 
too often forces the aspirant to associate with 
corrupt, self-seeking men of low ideals and 
makes him the object of unjust attack in the 
press. His self-respect not infrequently impels 











him to withdraw from the thankless effort to 
lift public life to a higher plane. But some 
one must infuse purity, sound sense and states- 
manship into all departments of our govern- 
ment from the lowest to the highest. Who so 
fit to undertake it as the college man? Upon 
whom does the duty more obviously rest? 

Now is the moment for the college man to 
see his duty and to assume it. An anxious 
and perilous epoch is before every country of 
the globe. When the war closes, numerous 
territorial, governmental and social changes 
will be proposed. Infinite wisdom in consider- 
ing them we cannot have, but it is our duty 
to place at the disposal of the nation all the 
wisdom that is available. Whoever is strong 
of will and purpose, trained to leadership, 
animated by high ideals, cool in judgment and 
inflexible in integrity is qualified for the duty 
and should enter public life. If the colleges 
are not now producing such men, they should 
lose no time in beginning the task. 

In what capacity men of strong character 
enter public life does not matter. Wherever 
reform and purification are needed is an appro- 
priate place to begin. It may be merely a seat 
in the town council. A man qualified to rise 
in politics may aspire to any position, even 
though he begins at the very bottom; but, 
after all, not ambition, but earnest patriotism 
and the desire to serve, should be his impelling 
motives throughout his public life. 


® & 


THE HOOKWORM. 


IX years ago, when the Rockefeller 

Sanitary Commission began its fight 

against hookworm disease in the Southern 
States, the very existence of that widespread 
and baleful sickness was known only to a 
minority even of physicians; the newspapers 
expressed popular sentiment by jeering at the 
‘tmyth,’’ or at ‘‘this new conception of ingen- 
ious’ minds for the injury of the South.’’ 
To-day we can justly rate the work of the 
Sanitary Commission as the most thoroughly 
satisfactory undertaking of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It has not stamped out unci- 
nariasis, or hookworm disease, and no one 
expected it todo so; but during those five years 
—the period for which Mr. Rockefeller gave his 
million dollars—it has made amazing progress 
in that direction. Zt is incredible that the 
people of the eleven states benefited shall fail 
to finish what is so eminently desirable and so 
evidently within their power. 

Hookworm disease is caused chiefly by con- 
tact of the bare feet with soil that has become 
polluted through improper sanitary arrange- 
ments. Surveys to discover the extent of 
soil pollution and the degree of infection 
were naturally among the first activities of the 
commission. It has also conducted free dis- 
pensaries, five or six to a county, in almost all 
of the nine hundred and sixty-eight counties 
of the eleven states, and by doing ‘‘inten- 
sive’’ work in twelve little communities it 
has materially raised the standard of health 
and of sanitary conditions in them. By means 
of that work and by other educational activi- 
ties—such as lectures, exhibits and the printed 
page—it has convinced the physicians, the 
press, the state governments and the plain 
people of the South that uncinariasis is a 
serious evil and that it can be and should be 
eradicated from the land. The public schools 
and the medical schools are helping, and the 
state governments are spending eighty per cent 
more on their health departments than they 
were spending five years ago. 

A final proof of the success of the hookworm 
work in the South is the establishment by the 
Rockefeller Foundation of an International 
Health Commission that is to carry the cam- 
paign round the world. Hookworm disease, 
it seems, is prevalent in a zone that belts the 
earth between the parallels thirty-six degrees 
north and thirty south. Of the 1,600,000,000 
people who inhabit the globe, about 900, 000, 000 
live in countries thus infected. The commission 
has already gone by invitation into the British 
West Indies, Egypt, Ceylon, the Malay States 
and the Philippines; it has responded favor- 
ably to invitations from several Central Ameri- 
can countries, and it is at work in Panama, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Guatemala. As far 
as possible, it codperates with existing agencies, 
as the Sanitary Commission codperated with 
them, and works always with a clear under- 
standing that the disease can be stamped out 
only by ‘‘the operation of permanent agencies 
working over long periods of time,’’ for which 
the government of the country where the in- 
fection exists must take the responsibility. 

In many ways, of course, the task of the 
International Health Commission is more diffi- 
cult than was that of the Sanitary Commission, 
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put its employment of the same sound meth- 
ods, conspicuous among which is tact in meet- 
ing local conditions, seems to guarantee equally 
satisfactory results. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS. —There was a heated debate in 

the Senate between Mr. Smith of Georgia 
and Mr. Williams of Mississippi. Mr. Smith 
argued for an embargo aimed at the British 
blockade of neutral trade, and Mr. Williams 
defended the administration’s policy toward 
Great Britain, and expressed his own sym- 
pathy with the allied nations. ——President 
Wilson will recommend to Congress the estab- 
lishment of a nonpartisan tariff commission. 


& 


ATIONAL PREPAREDNESS.—The 

National Security League, which was in 
session at Washington, passed resolutions advo- 
eating the plan of Secretary Garrison for the 
more adequate organization of standing and 
volunteer armies for national defense. Three 
former Secretaries of War, Elihu Root, Luke 
E. Wright and Henry L. Stimson, were 
present at the meetings of the league.—— 
President Wilson left Washington on January 
26th on his trip to New York and the Middle 
West. He will address the people on the ques- 
tion of national defense, in the hope of arous- 
ing a sentiment in favor of the. administration 
bills that will have its effect on wavering 
members of Congress. Mr. Bryan will make a 
similar trip, speaking against any increase of 
our military establishment. 

oo) 


UBMARINE WARFARE.—On January 

24th, it was announced at Washington that 
Germany had submitted the draft of an agree- 
ment in the matter of the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. The terms of the agreement were not 
made public, but it was believed that it repre- 
sented the utmost that the German government 
would grant in the direction of a disavowal of 
the submarine commander’s act.——Austria 
ofticially notified this government that none of 
its submarines was responsible for sinking the 
Persia. An unofficial report from Berlin said 
that a Turkish submarine had torpedoed the 
vessel, but the report was not confirmed. 

& 


NCOME TAX.—On January 24th, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States handed 
down a decision affirming the constitutionality 
of the income tax law. The decision was 
written by the Chief Justice. 
& 
EXICO.—The capture of Pancho Villa 
was widely heralded in the newspapers 
during the week, but it became known finally 
that he had eluded his pursuers and taken 
refuge with a band of partisans in the 
‘Tarahumare mountains. —-T wo cattle thieves 
named Duran, who were concerned in the 
killing of an American at San Lorenzo, were 
taken by Carranza troops and shot at Juarez 
on January 23d.— Reports reached El] Paso 
of uprisings against the authority of General 
Carranza in Oaxaca and Torreon.——A dis- 
patch from Querétaro, where General Carranza 
has been staying, declared that he was consid- 
ering removing the capital from Mexico City, 
and establishing it at Dolores Hidalgo, in the 
state of Guanajuato. It would be necessary to 
create a new federal city at that place, for 
Dolores Hidalgo is a small town of about six 
thousand population. It is situated very near 
the centre of the country. 
c) 
HINA.—The revolutionists have declared 
the establishment of the republic of 
Yiinnan, have promised to respect all Chinese 
treaties and obligations that were entered into 
before the movement for restoring the mon- 
archy began, and have agreed to protect foreign- 
ers and foreign interests. ——The coronation of 
Yuan Shih-kai, which was set for this month, 
has been postponed, on account of the dis- 
turbances in Yiinnan and Szechwan. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From January 20th to January 26th.) 


The report that Montenegro had sued for 
peace was apparently premature; at all events, 
the negotiations, if begun, were soon broken 
off, and the Montenegrin army continued to 
offer resistance to the Austrian advance. 

The resistance was quite ineffectual, how- 
ever, On January 23d, the Austrian troops 
reached the seacoast at Antivari and Dulcigno, 
and took possession of both ports. That puts 
Austria in command of all the means of ap- 

proaching the country. As the main body of 
the Montenegrin army withdrew southward 
into Albania, another Austrian force pushed 
alter it. It captured a number of stragglers 
and a few regiments that had lost touch with 
the rest of the army, and on January 24th 
entered the Albanian town of Scutari, to which 
the Montenegrin government had removed. 

Meanwhile King Nicholas, unable by reason 
of his age to endure the hardships of his men, 
had taken ship for Italy. He arrived at Rome 


a villa near Lyons has been offered him. 
Prince Danilo and Prince Mirko are with 
the troops, which are withdrawing into the 
centre of Albania. It is reported that Essad 
Pasha, who made himself president of Albania 
after Prince William of Wied took flight, is 
covering their retreat with an army of twenty 
thousand men. In case of German victory, 
he would have to make way for William or 
some other German prince, which accounts 
for his interest in the Allied cause. 

The remnants of the Serbian army have 
been transported to the island of Corfu, of 
which the French have 
taken possession. ‘There 
they will rest and refit, in 
preparation for further 
service. The French de- 
fend the seizure of Corfu 
on the ground that it and 
the adjacent islands were 
being used as a submarine 
base by Germans and 
Austrians. 

We get little reliable 
news from Athens. The 
forcible occupation of 
Greek territory, which was reported in last 
week’s Companion, seems not to have occurred, 
or to have resulted in some concessions that 
have not been made public. It is wel! to be 
doubtful of the truth of almost any dispatch 
that comes from that quarter just at present, 
for a very complicated diplomatic game is 
being played there. 

Russia reported striking successes over the 
Turks in Armenia. The grand duke’s army, 
it was declared, had broken the Turkish front 
for sixty miles, and driven the enemy back 
into Erzerum. The same dispatches asserted 
that the Turks had been routed south of Lake 
Van and that the Russian column in Persia 
had taken Sultanabad, which is far south of 
Teheran. Field Marshal von der Goltz has 
gone to Erzerum to take command of the 
Turkish army. If the Russian victories in 
Armenia or Persia are as sweeping as Petro- 
grad says they are, they cannot help having 
some effect toward relieving the pressure on 
the British expedition that is under siege at 
Kut el Amara. General Aylmer’s relieving 
force was not able to make any progress 
during the week, owing to the obstinate oppo- 
sition of the Turks and the flooding of the 
region by unusually heavy rains. 

There has been a great deal of aérial warfare 
of late. The Germans have prepared a new 
aéroplane called the Fokker plane, superior in 
speed and armament to anything they have 
hitherto shown, and a number of battles in 
the air have occurred along the front in Flan- 
ders. According to British official accounts, 
fourteen such battles occurred in one day. 
Each side claims some victories over the airmen 
of the enemy. On January 23d, a French 
aéroplane squadron dropped bombs on Metz in 
German Lorraine. Berlin reported that two 
civilians were killed. German aéroplanes bom- 
barded Dover on the same day, and killed one 
person. Monastir in Macedonia was bom- 
barded by Allied airmen, and Nancy and 
Nieuport by the Germans. 

The British Parliament passed the compul- 
sory service bill by a vote of 383 to 36 on 





GENERAL IVANOFF, 
COMMANDING THE RUSSIAN 
ARMY IN BESSARABIA 
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This interesting picture shows King Peter of Serbia 
leaving his country in an ox cart, after the defeat of 
his armies by the Austrians and Bulgarians. 





January 24th. One hundred thousand of the | 
Derby volunteers have been called to the colors. | 
Mr. Asquith told Parliament that arrangements | 
were making for extending the scope of the | 
war staff and war council, which is charged | 
with codrdinating the military plans of the | 
Allied powers. 
Emperor William, who is said to be one 
recovered, met the King of Bulgaria at Nish. | 
The two monarchs saluted each other with | 
congratulatory addresses. | 
An Anglo-French corporation has bought | 
the Roumanian wheat crop for $50,000, 000— | 
mainly to keep it out of Germany. 
Through the good offices of the United | 


The report that Great Britain will increase | 
the stringency of its blockade of Germany has 
caused some misgiving in Sweden. There has 


been a good deal of profitable trade between 
Sweden and Germany, and if the British should 
succeed in putting a complete stop to that, the 
irritation in Sweden would be great. The 
Rigsdag has appointed a special committee on 
national defense, and the army is being put 





on January 23d. He will go to France, where 


States, the German, Austrian, Turkish and | 
Bulgarian consuls at Saloniki, who were | 
arrested by the Allies, have been released. 





in a state of readiness. 
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Onthe table—as in 


pictures—these are 





Tantalizing, 
Tit-Bits 


This is to mothers whose children don’t 


get Puffed Wheat. 


Their number is growing smaller. But, month after 
month here we address those who don’t know. 


We urge them to consider these facts. 





Puffed Wheat is big wheat grains, shaped just as they 
grew. So it has the whole-wheat nutrition. 


The grains are puffed into bubbles, up to ten times 
normal size. All the walls are stretched to tissue thinness. 
So they melt away like snow-flakes. 


An hour of toasting gives a fascinating taste. Puffing 
makes them airy, porous, crisp. Each grain becomes a 
bonbon, a delightful food confection. 


So Puffed Wheat is a dainty. 





But, best of all, a steam explosion shatters every food 
cell, for easy, complete digestion. Every element in the 
wheat grain feeds. 


That is the sole object of Prof. Anderson’s process—to 
make all the nutrition available. 


Should not these facts make Puffed Wheat a universal 
form of wheat food? Is there anything you know that 
compares with it? 


Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice W« 15§c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














So with Puffed Rice. That is rice grains puffed. Corn 
Puffs is corn hearts exploded. 


Each consists of toasted bubbles. Each is fitted for 


food as that grain never was before. 


Serve with sugar and cream in the mornings—in bowls 
of milk at night. Between meals, when children are hun- 
gry, salt the grains for eating dry. Use them in candy 
making, or wherever you use nut meats. 


These three grains—the only aes we puff—should 
be served in this perfect way. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1177) 
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THE SOLDIER 
By Florence E.Dunr 


HE told him battle stories 
While he was still a child. 
How quickly would the tears start, 

How eagerly he smiled! 


For often with Horatius 
They two defied the foe, 
And often sighed for Hector, 
Whom cruel fate laid low. 


They praised the eager runner, 
Whose heart could brook no stay, 
Until he told in Athens 
The tidings of the day. 


They thought it meet for Harold 
To die and not to yield, 

Nor see the Norman banners 
Sweep proudly o’er the field. 


And with a thrill more tender 
They stirred when she would tell 
Of the forgotten city 
Where dauntless Gordon fell. 


The child would listen gravely, 
Large-eyed, and would not speak, 
The while the glory of it 
Would flush his rounded cheek. 


Last night did he remember, 
Intrenched against the foe, 
How high a rapture thrilled him 

In twilights long ago? 


God grant as pure an incense 
On his soul’s altar burned; 

That to the soldier’s forehead 
The old proud flush returned. 


For in the gray of morning 
He went to meet that host 
Who in the days of childhood 
Quickened his spirit most. 


& & 


TOO SOON ON THE MARKET. 


CERTAIN toilet soap that is famous all 
over the world derives much of its virtue 
from the fact that after it is made it is 
set aside and allowed to ripen for sev- 
eral months before it is put on sale. 
Many kinds of soap, although made of 
the best materials, are inferior, because they are 
sent too soon to market. 

Emory Grier stood dangerously near the foot of 
his class in college; he did not lack ability, but he 
continually underestimated the importance of the 
work he had to do. He was impatient to get out 
into the world te ‘‘do a man’s work.” In his fresh- 
man year his self-confidence had been neediessly 
encouraged by a traveling phrenologist who as- 
sured him that he “had a head like Franklin’s.” 
Grier was of a religious temperament, and he had 
an excellent speaking voice; therefore he felt 
drawn toward the Christian ministry. 

One day he was trying to demonstrate a theorem 
at the blackboard, but got hopelessly tangled up 
in sines and cosines. The good-natured instructor 
tried to help him, but in vain. Finally the boy 
broke down, and with a half-stified sob exclaimed: 

“Professor, I don’t see what this has to do with 
the preaching of the gospel, anyhow!” 

Fully persuaded that a perishing world needed 
him, he could not wait to finish his college course. 
He did not have much difficulty in finding a church 
to give him a call, for his presence was good and 
his manner attractive. But in a little time he had 
failed as badly in the ministry as in his classroom 
work. He did not resign, but, as another unsuc- 
cessful minister touchingly explained respecting 
his own case, he “had his resignation sent in to 
him.” 

After a few attempts to hold other small pastor- 
ates, he drifted into another occupation that made 
fewer demands on his qualities of social, intellec- 
tual and spiritual leadership. He had not realized 
that the time spent in preparation for a most 
exacting vocation was as truly service for God as 
preaching in a pulpit. The success that he might 
have achieved was forfeited because he came to 
the market too soon. 

Emory Grier’s experience is repeated by thou- 
sands of young men and women who start out with 
high aims, but who fall out of the race because 
they were inadequately trained for it. Ignorance 
is always a handicap; knowledge enables a person 
to seize opportunities and to make the most of 
them. Whatever your output may be, whether 
soap or brawn or brains, it is a mistake to market 
your wares too soon. 
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THE ALABASTER BOX. 


LUCY! LInever heard a more beauti- 
ful and inspiring sermon than Doctor 
Richards preached this morning!” 
Ethel cried. ‘‘You really ought not 
to miss such spiritual treats.” 

“TI stayed at home to help mother, 
because she seemed tired,” Lucy returned. “I 
am sure the sermon must have been an excellent 
one; what are you going to do about it?” 

“Do about it?’ Ethel questioned. 

“Yes. Into what alabaster box are you going 
to put the inspiration of that sermon?” 

“What in the world do you mean by alabaster 
boxes!” Ethel demanded petulantly. 

Lucy laughed. “ That’s an expression that I 
often use to myself, but of course you wouldn’t 
know what I mean by it,” she said. ‘Some time 
ago I made a vow that whenever I was spiritually 
uplifted by anything—by a sermon, or music, or a 
book—I wouldn’t rest until I’d translated that 
emotion into some act of kindness. I call these 
little acts alabaster boxes. The spiritual emotion 
seems to me like a precious ointment, but it would 
all be spilled and wasted if we didn’t put it into 
some little alabaster box of kindness. Besides, 
you know that Professor James says that every 
time a fine glow of feeling evaporates without 
bearing practical fruit of some kind it weakens 
the will, and that the next time it is harder still to 
‘translate the emotion into an act. I think it’s 
very easy for people to get into the habit of listen- 
ing to a lot of sermons and uplifting lectures with- 
out doing anything about it. It had got to be a 
sort of intoxication with me. I just wanted to 
keep on being emotionally stimulated over and 
over, without ever bothering to put the emotion 
into practice.” 

Ethel rose. 


























“There’s just time before luncheon 








for me to take a book round to Mary Woodson that 
I’ve been promising her ever since she has been 
ill. That'll be a little alabaster box, won’t it?” 
she said. 

Lucy gave her a quick caress. 

“But you had really already put it into one when 
you took the trouble to come in and tell me about 
it,” she said affectionately. 

“Well, it was a big enough sermon to fill several 
alabaster boxes,” Ethel answered gayly as she 
departed. 

& 


JUST ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


N her delightful book, “The Heart of a Soldier,’’ 
I Mrs. La Salle Corbell Pickett, wife of General 

Pickett, tells how she first met Mr. Lincoln. 
It is a very touching bit of reminiscence. She 
writes: 

I was in Richmond when my soldier fought the 
awful Battle of Five Forks. Richmond surren- 
dered, and the surging sea of fire swept the city. 
News of Five Forks reached us, and there was a 
report that General Pickett had been killed. 1 
did not believe it, but I was very anxious. 

The day after the fire there was a sharp rap at 
the door. The servants had all run away. The 
city was full of Northern troops, and my environ- 
ment had not taught me to love them. With my 
baby on my arm, I opened the door and looked 
up at a tall, gaunt, sad-faced man in ill-fitting 
clothes, who asked: 

“Is this George Pickett’s place?” 

**Yes, sir,’ [answered. “But he is not here.” 

“IT know that, ma’am,”’ he replied. “But I just 
wanted to see the place. Iam Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The President!’ I gasped. The stranger shook 
his head. 

“No, ma’am; no, ma’am. Just Abraham Lin- 
coln, George’s old friend.” 

“I am George Pickett’s wife and this is his 
baby,’’ was all I could say. I had never seen Mr. 
Lincoln, but I remembered the love and reverence 
with which my soldier always spoke of him. 

My baby pushed away from me and reached out 
his hands to Mr. Lincoln, who took him into his 
arms. As he did so an expression of rapt, almost 
divine tenderness and love lighted up his sad face. 
It was a look that I have never seen on any other 
countenance. My baby opened his mouth wide, 
and insisted upon giving his father’s friend a dewy, 
infantile kiss. As Mr. Lincoln gave the little‘one 
back to me, he shook his finger at him playfully, 
and said: 

“Tell that rascal, your father, that I forgive him 
for the sake of that kiss and those bright eyes.” 

He turned and went down the steps, talking to 
himself, and passed out of my sight forever; but 
in my memory those intensely human eyes, that 
strong, sad face have a perpetual abiding place— 
that face which puzzled all artists, but which re- 
vealed itself to the intuitions of a child. 


® © 


ANDY HAD THE BEST OF IT. 


RS. Malinda Sawyer bore the reputation of 
M being about the “nearest” woman in Dish- 

aroon township. She loved nothing more 
than to drive a sharp trade at the Disharoon gen- 
eral store, where butter and eggs were accepted 
in exchange for merchandise. It was by no means 
easy to get the better of Andy Gordy, the store- 
keeper, however. He took a keen delight in 
matching his wits against Mrs. Sawyer’s, but it 
was more for the satisfaction of coming out victor 
than from any extravagant love of gain. 

It fell, one day, that Andy purchased of Mrs. 
Sawyer ten dozen eggs at twenty cents a dozen, 
in exchange for which he was to give her twenty 
yards of calico at ten cents a yard. On measur- 
ing off the goods, he found that there were twenty 
and one-half yards in the piece. 

“You might throw the odd half yard in for good 
measure,” suggested Malinda. 

Andy demurred. “It’s worth a whole nickel,” 
said he. “Got any eggs left in the basket?” 

“Four,” reported Malinda. “At twenty cents a 
dozen, three’d be a nickel, so here they are.” 

“Then you got just one left to carry home,” re- 
turned Andy. “Might as well throw that in for 
good measure.” 

“No, sir,” retorted Mrs. Sawyer, making a 
mental calculation; “if three eggs are worth five 
cents, one egg’d be worth a third of five—um—um 
—one cent and two-thirds—most two cents; can’t 
do it, Andy. But let’s see; what’s nutmegs 
worth?” 

“Twelve cents a dozen; I’ll give you a nice nut- 
meg for that odd egg.” 

“Twelve cents a dozen,” mused Malinda, “‘and 
eggs are twenty. One wouldn’t pay for an egg. 
Gimme two nutmegs, Andy.” 

Andy shook his head. ‘Two nutmegs would be 
two cents, and one egg is.only one cent and two- 
thirds.” 

Mrs. Sawyer stopped to consider the matter. 
As she did so, she drew her pipe from her pocket 
and filled it with ‘‘fine cut’; and then she looked 
in vain for a match. 

“Went and forgot to fetch any,” grumbled she, 
“Well, look a-here, Andy, it’d be right smart of a 
bother to lug one lone egg home, and I got to light 
my pipe. Gimme a nutmeg and half a dozen 
matches, and take the egg. You’re always bound 
to have the best of a bargain, one way or another; 
now you got it!” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know! You got a pretty fair bar- 
gain yourself,” Andy said consolingly as he tucked 
away the odd egg with a grin. “That’s a terrible 
good nutmeg I just gave you.” 
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FAITHFUL TO THE END. 


UTSIDE many cottages in northern France, 
says the London Field, you will see a caged 
wheel, some six feet in diameter, fastened 

to the wall. Occasionally you will see a dog enter 
it, and squirrel fashion set it revolving for about 
anhour. At the other end of the axle of the wheel, 
inside the house, there is a churn that is filled 
with milk every morning. Always at the same 
moment the dog reports for duty. He steps into 
the wheel immediately, revolves it faithfully for 
an hour, and then steps out and goes his way to 
play like other dogs. 

One morning man began showing his superior 
intelligence by pouring a hail of shells into the 
quiet village. The shells unroofed the little cot- 
tages or converted them into mounds of ruin. 
The inhabitants fled precipitately. But the dogs 
did not run away; nor did they consider that the 
shells concerned them. 

Punctually to their hour, they stepped into their 
wheels and began to turn them. At a corner of 
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its height and the houses were crumbling on 
every hand; but the brave dogs went on as if the 
hurly-burly were no concern of theirs. 

A shell fragment struck one of the wheels and 
put it out of action—a splinter of a spoke was 
jammed against the wall. The dog stopped in 
amazement; but when he saw the other dogs still 
at work he set himself to overcome the difficulty, 
and presently succeeded in making the wheel turn 
uncertainly. Then a shrapnel bullet hit him, and 
he collapsed without a groan on the floor of his 
wheel. 

A few moments later one of the other houses 
was hit; the dog and wheel disappeared under 
the débris. The third dog completed his churn- 
ing, trotted off out of his wheel, and nothing more 
was seen of him. 
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THE LEAF -CUTTING BEE. 


ROBABLY in the spring you have gone to 
P your rosebushes in the morning and found 
that some ticket-puncher had just passed 
down the aisle and unmercifully punched the rose 
leaves. It is the leaf-cutting bee, an interesting 
creature whose punch : 
is in her mandibles. 

The leaf-cutter is 
one of the so-called 
“solitary” bees. She 
makes her home in a 
burrow that she cuts 
in some pieceof rotting 
wood. If youexamine 
one of the burrows you 
will find that the place 
is full of thimble- 
shaped cells, each 
made of a piece of 
rose leaf. Within each 
cell there is an egg 
and a supply of honey 
for the larva to live 
on when it comes to 
life. The way in which 
the bee goes to work’ 
to prepare this fra- 
grant and luxurious 
house for its young is 
most interesting. 

After the bee has 
driven a hole into a 
wooden post or tree, 
she seeks out a rosebush and alights on a leaf. 
She seizes with her legs the part of the leaf she 
intends to cut and quickly makes a curving slash 

- with her mandibles. 
Just as the last shred 
is severed, her wings 
begin to vibrate, and 
she flies away, holding 
her prize firmly beneath 
her body. 

The first pieces she 
takes are roughly loz- 
enge shaped, and these 
she pushes and crowds 
into the tunnel. After 
she has filled the bit of 
leaf with pollen and honey, she lays her egg and 
closes the end of the cell with smaller circular 
leaf cuttings. The little creature needs at least 
four circular pieces and seven lozenge - shaped 
pieces to complete a single cell. 
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AFTER THE BEE HAS: 
DONE ITS WORK. 
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THE LEAF-CUTTING 
BEE. 
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THE CAUTIOUS REPORTER. 


BEDIENCE is an excellent trait in a sub- 
ordinate, but, as in the case that Puck 
describes, obedience may be too literal: 

“My boy,” said the editor of the Billville Bugle 
to the new reporter, “you lack caution. You must 
learn not to state things as facts until they are 
proved facts; otherwise you are likely to get us 
into libel suits. Do not say, ‘The cashier who 
stole the funds’; say, ‘The cashier who is alleged 
to have stolen the funds.’ That’s all now, and— 
ah—turn in a stickful about that Second Ward 
social last night.”’ 

Owing to a rush of visitors it was late in the 
afternoon before the genial editor of the Bugle 
caught a glimpse of the great family daily. Half- 
way down the social columns his eyes lighted on the 
following cautious paragraph: “It is rumored that 
a card party was given last evening to a number 
of reputed ladies of the Second Ward. Mrs. Smith, 
gossip says, was the hostess, and the festivities 
are reported to have continued until 10.30 in the 
evening. It is alleged that the affair was a social 
function given to the ladies of the Second Ward 
Cinch Club, and that, with the exception of Mrs. 
James Bilwiliger, who says she comes from Leavy- 
itt’s Junction, none but members were present. 
The reputed hostess insists that coffee and wafers 
alone were served as refreshments. The Smith 
woman claims to be the wife of John Smith, the 
so-called ‘Honest Shoe Man’ of 315 East State 
Street.” 

The next morning a young man who asserted 
that he had formerly been a reporter on an alleged 
newspaper called the Bugle was going about the 
other newspaper offices in town in-search of em- 
ployment. 
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PEARSON’S RACE. 


was erected the men had a habit of racing 

down and out of the building when the 
noon whistle blew. Sometimes a man took a good 
many chances in order to win from a mate who 
had beaten him the day before. 

The dome of the Capitol is 260 feet high to the 
beginning of its arch. At the base of the dome 
there was a scaffold that covered nearly half the 
open space, and a set of tackle for raising material 
to it hung in the centre. The rope was new; it 
had just replaced one that had shown signs of 
weakness. 

Eight men worked on this scaffold. It was a 
long and tedious trip up the stairs that led thither 
—or down them. The men used to say that it 
took as much of their strength to make a round 
trip as it did to do half a day’s work on the 
ground. 

One day as the noon whistle blew, Jack Loomis 
called to a Swedish carpenter named Pearson, 
“T’ll beat you to the ground to-day, Pearson!” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Pearson. “You are 
ahead now, but that is no sign you will be at the 
bottom.” 

Jack laughed, and ran lightly down the steps at 
the head of all the other men. Pearson stopped 
at the head of the flight and turned back. Twoor 


Wiese the new Capitol building at St. Paul 


the market place three such wheels were visible. | three quick steps brought him to the edge of the 
A dog was in each of them when the action was at | hole where the material was hauled up. The ropes 











that hung from the big block above swung in front 
of him and about four feet away. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he sprang for the 
rope that was fast to the hook in the bottom of 
the block. He grasped what he supposed was the 
right rope, but it suddenly gave beneath his weight, 
and he started downward. 

He was in a fair way to beat Jack Loomis by a 
wide margin, although he would not be able te 
triumph in his victory. For twenty-five or thirty 
feet the rope unreeved from the block with great 
speed, and Pearson’s heart gave a sickening throb 
when he realized what he had done. Suddenly his 
speed checked, and as he looked up he began 
slowly to revolve. The new rope had kinked, and 
he must swing about until the kink straightened 
out, when he would drop again. Down below, the 
heavy block that carried the load was turning and 
twisting the ropes. 

In amoment the kink straightened, and Pearson 
again flew downward at a speed that took his 
breath and courage, only to be brought up short 
by another kink. He could hear the voices of the 
men below calling out as they looked up to see 
what had lifted the hook block so quickly. They 
were powerless to help him. One kink after an- 
other followed, to save him from being dashed to 
the ground and killed. If the last kink should 
come near enough to the ground he might escape 
with nothing worse than a broken leg. He heard 
the foreman calling to the men to bring a heavy 
canvas that covered a load of finish lumber. They 
had an idea of using it as a net to catch him. 

When he was about thirty feet above the ground 
and had become convinced that this was his last 
plunge, he felt the welcome check once more, and 
he sagged several feet more as the kink ran up 
tight to the block. The men were running with 
the canvas, and the foreman stood by shouting to 
them to “show more speed.” 

Just as the foremost canvas man reached the 
foreman the kink gave way, and Pearson shot 
down once more. His feet hit the ground six feet 
ahead of the canvas, and he shut up like a jack- 
knife ; his chin struck against one knee. 

He rolled over on the ground and came to his 
feet, and, staggering a bit, walked over to his tin 
dinner pail and sat down. 

“I’m all right,” he said. “That last jolt made 
my legs feel about a foot shorter and my backbone 
has been pushed two inches farther up into my 
head, but that will be all right to-morrow. I beat 
Jack Loomis, anyway.” 
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MEXICAN “BILLEMBIQUES.” 


EXICO has been extensively engaged in 
M the agreeable pastime of making money. 

Abouttwo billion dollars’ worth of engraved 
certificates have been issued since the revolution 
began. The notes, says the Boston Herald, are 
given the curious name “Billembiques,” which is 
only a Mexican effort to pronounce the American 
name “William Weeks.” This William Weeks 
was once a paymaster who used to give orders to 
the peons for small sums to carry them along until 
next they aligned themselves before the cashier’s 
window. The local merchants would accept the 
notes with the signature of the accommodating 
paymaster as good currency, and they were nick- 
named “Billembiques.” By a simple transition 
the term came to be applied to the revolutionary 
paper money. 

First, it is said, Carranza manufactured paper to 
the nominal value of 6,000,000 pesos, and those bills 
were accepted for a time at about three-quarters 
the value of a silver peso. Then Villa thought- 
fully provided himself with a small hand press 
and a tramp printer and also went into the paper- 
money industry. When his stock of materials gave 
out he struck off a quarter of a million notes on 
scraps of wrapping paper. The printer saw an 
opportunity to favor his own personal pocket; he 
struck off thousands of notes on his own account, 
and then loaned the apparatus to various friends 
who followed his example. The newspapers say 
that Villa shot the printer; but the notes were out 
and the mischief had been done. Moreover, one 
rebel captain after another has hit upon the idea 
of financing his campaign by means of the print- 
ing press and the die, with the result that in many 
parts of Mexico at one time a square meal cost 
$100. The new secretary of the treasury, when 
Mexico at last shall resume constitutional govern- 
ment, will have his troubles. 
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THE MISSING REMNANT. 


A. CERTAIN Lancashire town boasts a full 
brass band, including a big drum. The 
drummer, according to the Tatler, is about 

five feet high and rather deaf, but he thinks nobly 
of his importance to the band. 

When the band parades, it always takes the 
same course through the main streets; but the 
other day the leader, for some purpose known only 
to himself, turned down a by-street. The little 
drummer did not see what was happening in front 
of him, for to compensate for his lack of height 
he holds his drum high before him. So with his 
gaze concentrated on his music he banged away, 
and marched straight ahead, as usual. 

About five minutes afterward he finished his part, 
and, hearing no other instruments, he stopped. 
Part of the crowd had accompanied him, and they 
gave him a cheer. But he was ill at ease. He 
shoved his drum to one side and gazed ahead; 
then on the other, and did likewise. But he saw 
noband. Then, in more | astonishment, he turned 
to the smiling bystanders and inquired: 

“Heigh! Has ony o’ you seen the remnant 0’ a 
band anywheres about ’ere?” 
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A USEFUL OFFICIAL. 


EDLANDS, a town in California, established 
the office of municipal flycatcher a year ago, 
and appointed a man to fill it. That official 

acts on a single observed fact—that flies instine- 
tively fly upward and toward light. He con- 
structed a large trap—a screened frame, twelve 
inches square and more than two feet in height. 
He raised this two inches from the ground, and 
attached to the bottom a cone-shaped screen, with 
the large end down. Under the cone he put a 
banana skin. He nailed the contrivance to a post 
on a street corner, and the flies did the rest. 

In the first month, from the one hundred traps 
that he scattered through the business section of 
Redlands, the official flycatcher had emptied and 
burned fifty gallons of flies. That means not far 
from four million flies. 

There are now five hundred of the fly traps in 
Redlands, and, according to the residents, all the 
flies in Redlands were in them last summer. 
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FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH. 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS. 


Out of the forest they hurry 

To see what the postman has brought, 
All in the flutter and flurry 

That the wonderful day has wrought. 


Look at the bunnies and foxes, 
Squirrels and turtles and crows, 

Eager to see what the box’s 
Treasures for them will disclose ! 


BOBBY TO GRANDMA. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


I have a valentine for you; 

A heart it is, all sugared through 
With love and kisses, and a rim 

Of golden wishes, bright and trim; 
It's pinky - white and warm and light, 
And you must keep it day and night. 
But, granny dear, you mustn't touch 
Or fondle it, or show it much; 

It's yours forever—but, you see, 

It is the heart inside of me! 
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A ST. VALENTINE’S 
PARTY. 


BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 


" HO would like to give a St. Valen- 
W tine’s party?’’ asked mother. 
**T should!’’ cried Winifred. 

“*T should !’’ cried Virginia. 

Stanley looked doubtful. ‘‘I don’t care much 
for parties !’’ he grumbled. 

‘‘Why, Stanley !’’ exclaimed Winifred. 

‘Well, I don’t,’’ said Stanley. 

‘*T’m afraid we can’t have the party, then, ’’ 
said mother, ‘‘for I had counted on Stanley’s 
help; but if he doesn’t like parties, why —’’ 

‘*O Stanley, please say you’ll help!’’ pleaded 
Winifred. 

‘‘What shall I have to do?’’ asked Stanley. 

‘*You will have to take the part of a 
postman, ’’ answered mother, ‘‘collect the mail 
and —’’ 

‘*Shall I wear a uniform?’’ demanded 
Stanley. 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered mother with a smile. 

‘Then I’d just as soon help,’’ said Stanley. 


‘*Good! Now we can have the party!’’ 
cried Virginia, the youngest of them all. 

‘*Run to the kitchen and see how many 
empty cereal boxes you can find, ’’ said mother. 

In a few minutes back came the children 
with six empty boxes. 

‘*Katie has been saving them ever since you 
asked her to,’’ said Winifred. 

‘*Were you thinking of the party when you 
told her?’’ asked Virginia. 

‘*Yes,’? said mother, smiling. ‘‘Now I shall 
expect you all to help with the mail boxes. 
We will cover them with this green paper, for 
real mail boxes are always green or red. Get 
the paste, please, Winnie; and Stanley, get 
your jackknife. Is it sharp?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Stanley, who was now as 
much interested as his two little sisters. 

“The tops of the boxes lift up, so that the 
mail can be put in all right; but we must make 
a place for the postman to get it out,’’ said 
mother, ‘‘and here is where Stanley and his 
knife will be a help. Now, Stanley, cut the 
box across the bottom of the front and up each 
side about four inches. There, that will do. 
Now, while you cut the rest, Winnie and 
Genie and I will cover them.’’ 

‘*Don’t they look pretty?’’ said Winifred, 
when the six boxes, all covered, stood in a row. 

‘*Oh, they’re not done yet,’’ said mother, 
as she brought out a roll of gilt paper. ‘‘You 
see, I have a great many capital letters traced 
out on this gilt paper. Please get your scissors, 
all of you, and help me cut them out.’’ 

As fast as the children cut the letters from the 
paper, their mother pasted them on the letter 
boxes, until every box had this label on it: 
‘*Cupid’s Mail.’’ 

‘* How do you like them now?’’ asked 
mother. 

‘*Much better, ’’ answered the children. 

‘*Now for Stanley’s uniform, ’’ said mother. 














A BUSY DAY. 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 


Paper and paste and ink, 
Scissors and brushes, too, 
Making—what do you think? 

Valentines for you! 


My, but I'm busy to-day! 
Postmen will never wait 

When I must send away 
Something that can’t be late! 


ORAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 





WHO SENT. IT? 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


Now who could’have sent it here, 
That great big valentine ? 

The writing is perfectly clear, 
And so you can see it is mine. 


Yet how am I ever to guess? 
I'd give a nickel to know! 
But it’s surely a puzzle—unless, 
Well, of course, it may have been Joe! 















TO A BOY. 
BY EUDORA S. BUMSTEAD. 


Whatever the place you fill, 
Steadily do your part 

With manly courage and will, 
And a gentle and boyish heart. 


So shall you grow to age 
Happy and undefiled, 

With the honored head of a sage 
And the honest heart of a child. 


‘*Winnie’s school bag will do for a mail sack; 
but he must have a cap and a bow and arrow, 
and he should have wings, too, since he is 
Cupid’s postman. ’’ 

‘*There’s my old bow and arrow up in the 
attic,’ said Stanley, starting for the stairs. 

‘*The very thing!’’ said mother. ‘‘ Now let 
me see if I cannot make a pair of wings from 
this white cardboard. ’’ 

After the wings had been made, —and Winnie 
declared that they looked like ‘‘real ones,’’— 
mother began to make a cap. 

First she made a band of cardboard to fit 
Stanley’s head, then the top piece, with four 
tabs left on the edge of it to turn down and 
glue to the inside edge of the band. She made 
the vizor, too, with tabs, and glued it to the 
front of the band. The children cut smaller 
capital letters than those they had used on the 
letter boxes from the gilt paper, and their 
mother put ‘‘Cupid’s Mail’’ on the cap. 

‘*Now,”’ said mother, ‘‘invite your little 
friends to the party, and ask each one to bring 
a valentine to send through Cupid’s post 
office. ’” 

‘*Where are we going to put the boxes?’’ 
asked Winifred. 

‘*One on the post by the side of the front 


| gate, one on the front door, one on the back 


door, and the others on trees in the garden; 
but we must place them so that they will make 
a long route for the postman and fun for the 
guests, ’’ said mother. 

And fun it was! While Cupid’s postman 
was collecting mail from the box at the front 
door, some one would steal out of the back door 
and mail a lot of valentines; and when the 
postman was at the back door, the boys and 
girls would fiock out of the front door with 
their hands full of valentines, and run from 
one letter box to another, and scurry back to 
the house before they were caught. And 
then, right in the midst of the fun, the real 
postman came down the street, and seeing 
Cupid’s mail box at the gate, filled it almost 
full. 

Everyone said that it was the best St. Val- 
entine’s party they had ever attended, with 
the most fun and the most valentines. 








Sparrows and wood mice and others, 
Each with his own little share, 
Tell to their sisters and brothers 
All that the messages bear. 


Nothing in Woodland could better 
Put all of their eyes a-shine, 

For each of them now has a letter 
From good St. Valentine. 
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ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


QUEER WATER FOLK. 


BY H. B. DUMMER. 


Il. THE CLIMBING PERCH. 


ERE is a picture of a strange fish, called 
H the climbing perch, that lives in far- 
off Asia. At first sight you may think 
that it is only a fish that some fisherman has left 
to die on the shore; but that is not so, for this 
particular fish is so much at home on land that 
it sometimes travels for miles over hot, dusty 
ground, through swamps and over hills. 

In a hot country, where the rain does not 
fall for weeks, and sometimes even for months, 
some of the small streams in which the climbing 
perch live dry up, and so the fish would soon 
die if Nature had not given them special 
help. When the water is nearly gone in the 
stream where the fish has been living, it does 
not worry at all, but climbs up on the shore 

















and starts off for a larger stream and a new 
home. Mother Nature tells it just where to 
go, so it works its way along slowly but 
surely, round rocks and through tangles, until 
it at last comes out on the bank of some deep 
stream. Then it plunges in, none the worse 
for being out of the water so long. It is well 
fitted to make such journeys. Above its gills 
it has a curious vessel that holds water. When 
the fish leaves the stream, it carries with it 
enough water to moisten its gills as often as 
it needs to, in order to live. 

Very often fishermen catch the climbing 
perch and keep them out of water in an earthen 
pan for several days, but the fishes seem to 
mind it very little. How surprised we should 
be if we were to meet a fish traveling through 
the woods here in our own country! 
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CAVALIER TUNES. 


BY ISABEL McKINNEY. 


Tony, Tony 
Has a pony. 
Hear its little feet— 
Click - click! click - click! 
Quick, quick, quick, quick— 
Trotting down the street. 


Jack, Jack, 
Jump upon the back 


Of your jolly little pony, white and black. 


Clickety - clack! 
Gallop off, Jack, 


But never go so far that you can’t come back. 
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Bik, STREAKS 
HERE can be no better value 
than these Goodyear Blue Streak 
bicycle tires. 

Yet our price for the non-skid is 
$2.50 each—wherever you live— 
and you get Goodyear standard 
quality, in a guaranteed tire. 

Your dealer can easily get Blue 
Streaks if not now in stock. 

You can always tell a Goodyear by 
the beautiful white tread with the 
Blue Streak on each side. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 








Bicycle Tires 




































































Safety First! 


Two-Cell 
Electric Lantern 


The King of all electric lanterns. A complete 
lighting plant in a black enameled case seven 
inches high. A strong light produced by a 
3-volt bulb and two ordinary No. 6 dry bat- 
teries. An absolutely safe light around the 
house, barn, or garage. The light can be 
turned on or off instantly; or intermittently ; 
does away with grease or kerosene; explo- 
sive gasoline or ill-smelling carbide; smoke 
and grime; that can be carried by the bail 
as a lantern or hung on a peg. 








The revolving head is pivoted on the support- 
ing bracket so that it may be rotated to throw 
the light in any direction. No others will 
do this. Will throw the light straight up un- 
derneath your motor car when repairing the 
same, or down upon the table when used as 
a reading lamp. Always clean, and needs no 
filling or trimming, and is always ready for 
immediate use. 


Equipped with new “high efficiency” Edison 
Mazda bulb, tungsten filament, also a 3-inch 
bull’s-eye lens, which distributes the light 
evenly over the entire lighted circle. Has a 
removable bail that will not come out when 
in use. Bail is made of heavy nickel-plated 
steel—large and roomy, so that it can be slip- 
ped over the arm. 


NOTE. Our offer does not include the batteries. 
By purchasing them at your nearest hardware 
store, it will save transportation charges. 


How to Get the Two-Cell 
Electric Lantern 


Any Companion subscriber who will send us 
one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion 30 cents extra will receive 
this Two-Cell Electric Lantern by return 

cel post, all mailing charges paid by us. The 
Lantern may be purchased for $1.50, deliv- 
ered free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON 
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A BURNING GHAT IN SUSSEX. 


O many incredible things are happening in 
this extraordinary time, says the London 
Times, that we become accustomed to take 

the ineredible for granted. But the spectacle of 
Hindu burial rites performed on the Sussex 
Downs is one that must stir the most jaded sense 
of wonder. 

There had been a death in the Kitchener Military 
Hospital at Brighton. The dead man was not a 
combatant, but one of the personnel; he was a 
Brahman, and of the Arya Samaj. 

Before the body was put into the big, black 
motor hearse a photographer was allowed to come 
and take a picture of the dead man’s features, to 
be sent to his relatives in far India. Over the body 
was stretched a pall of printed cretonne, bright 
flowers on a dark ground; and white chrysanthe- 
mums were strewn lavishly upon it. 

Through the pretty village of Patcham this 
strange funeral procession went, until the road 
changed to a steep track; and before long the 
motors left the track and took their heavy way 
over the soft turf in a fold of the downs. Soon 
there came into sight a very ugly little sereen and 
shelter of corrugatediron. To find its parallel 
you would have to journey thousands of miles. 
For that was the burning ghat of our Hindu troops. 

The vehicle stopped; the mourners clambered 
out of the ambulances, and with much chattering 
and gesticulating took the body from the hearse. 
In time (for all the ceremony was conducted with 
an odd mixture of cheerful disorder, strict ritual 
and absorbed devotion) the procession began to 
climb the hill, the mourners chanting as they went: 
“Ram Ram satya hai: Om ka nam satya hai”— 
Vedic verses that tell of the eternal and single 
truth of the name. 

The gates of the ghat were unlocked, and we 
passed inside a little inclosure, where stood three 
platforms of cement. One of those was carefully 
swept and sprinkled with water; and thus purified, 
it was heaped with blocks of wood for the burning. 
The body, under its bright pall, lay outside on the 
grassy slope; when the preparations had been 
made the mourners gathered round it. They 
sprinkled it with cleansing water; the face was 
exposed again, and honey and ghee, and minute 
portions of the eight metals, and other ritual 
things were passed between the pale lips. Then 
the mourners gathered round in a semicircle ; and, 
squatting on their haunches, with their hands 
folded and their eyes downcast, they chanted their 
singsong chants, now shrill, now soft, now a mur- 
mur, and then a shout. 

At last came the time for the burning and the 
ceremony of havan that accompanies it. The 
ritual demands the right use of four kinds of 
things: odoriferous things, nutritive things, sweet 
things, and curative medicines. Some had been 
melting ghee, some preparing the raisins, the al- 
monds, and other food. When all was ready the 
body was laid on the pyre and over it and round it 
were heaped more blocks of wood and a great deal 
of straw. Then the attendants lighted crystals of 
camphor in a spoon on the end of a long pole, and 
when they were flaming well poured them on the 
centre of the pyre. .A flame leaped up. Some one 
lighted a torch made of straw and camphor at the 
flame and applied it to the four corners; melted 
ghee was poured here and there, and soon the 
whole pyre was ablaze. And while it burned, the 
mourners kept tossing upon it little pinches of 
ghee mixed with grains and fruits, scent, saffron 
and spices. 

When the friends of the dead man go back, they 
will find nothing but a few fragments of bones 
and a heap of ashes. And some of those ashes 
they will take back to the hospital, where they 
will put them into a little wooden coffer that bears 
the dead man’s name. In time the coffer will be 
sent to his family in India, and from the Sussex 
Downs his ashes will return home, to be sprinkled 
on the breast of some Indian stream. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BELGIUM. 


"T couse has been much said in praise of the 
courage with which the Belgian army and 
the Belgian people met the invasion and con- 
quest of their country, but perhaps we do not 
quite understand how much quiet, inconspicuous 
bravery the common people have had occasion to 
show —and have shown. Mr. F. H. Gailor, a 
Rhodes scholar of New College, Oxford, who 
served under the American commission for admin- 
istering the relief sent by the United States, Can- 
ada, and Australia, tells in the Cornhill Magazine 
about one of the obscurer heroes of the war. 

In Brussels one day I went down to the Bains 
Saint Sauveur. Before the war it was the place 
where the people of the Belgian capital foregath- 
ered for their Turkish baths, and it is now one of 
the largest canteens of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. At the end of the hall, all alone, and 
apparently unconscious of the crowd of strangers 
streaming past, sat a little Belgian boy of about 
ten years. In one hand he held a loaf of Amer- 
ican bread and on his knees a bowl of soup. He 
was far more interested in the meal than in the 
crowd, and paid no attention to me as I ap- 
proached to ask him why he sat in the corner by 
himself. : 

“Oh, I just arrived this morning, and didn’t have 
aticket,” he said ; ‘so they put me here to eat, to be 
sure that I was really hungry and did not want to 
use the food for some one else.” Having explained 
his position, he dismissed me, and turned his atten- 
tion to eating the soup by means of bits of bread 
broken from the loaf. I realized then that he was 
too busy for further conversation, and so I sought 
the director, a man who was formerly high in the 
councils of the Socialist party, and who is now 
devoting all his time to the relief of the poor. I 
asked him about the boy, and I was not surprised 
at the little fellow’s composure when I heard his 
story. 

“About two hours ago, when we opened the 
doors,” the director said, “the boy came trudging 
in with a baby in his arms wrapped in a blanket. 
He had been standing before the door for half an 
hour, and nothing would induce him to let the 
women in the line take charge of the baby.”’ 

The director went on to tell me that he had 
known the boy’s mother as the wife of a. pros- 
perous farmer who was killed at Vilvorde during 
the siege of Antwerp. After the husband’s death 
the mother had stayed on the farm with the little 
boy, and after the baby was born she had died, 
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telling the little boy, with whom she had been 
left all alone, to come to Brussels and find the 
director. At “daybreak, after an all-night’s vigil 


| with his baby sister, the little fellow had set out 
| on his ten-mile walk to Brussels. 


He was afraid 
to stop at any of the villages along the way, and 
even when he met Belgians he would not talk to 
them except to ask his way. Now he was having 
a meal before going to the director’s house, where 
he and his baby sister would make their future 
home. 

The director went back with me along the hall, 
and we spoke to the boy; but he would say nothing 
about his adventures of the night before. He 
spoke of America, but showed no boyish enthu- 
siasm. He was more like an experienced business 
man under a pressure of responsibility than a 
sleepy little boy of ten. I think that that incident 
made me realize for the first time the tenacious 
and coolly heroic spirit of Belgium and the Belgian 
people. 
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WHERE RACE SUICIDE IS UNKNOWN. 


T would not be easy to find a place so near the 
lines of travel, and at the same time so isolated, 
as the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence. Mr. Lacey Amy, writing for Travel, 
tells about that strange region, which during five 
months of the year is shut off from all communi- 
cation with the mainland except by wireless. 

The women are the real workmen. And yet 
they find time to rear families of twelve to fifteen 
children. A visitor commented on the size of the 
families to Le Bourdais, the legless head operator 
of the telegraph system, who is a physical wreck 
as the result of a boat wreck on the islands forty 
years ago, when he lay for six terrible days on the 
ice, and was forced at last to assist in the ampu- 
tation of his own legs with common knives. 

“Pooh!’’ sneered the old fellow in answer. “The 
biggest family of ’em all is seventeen.’”’ But Le 
Bourdais was a French Canadian from the Quebec 
mainland, where rearing families is an obsession. 
“Friend of mine over there, one of a family of 
twenty-two, married a girl from a family of twenty- 
seven. Got nineteen themselves.” His wheezy 
cough—one of the many relics of that six days on 
the ice—prevented a hasty defense of his friend. 
“And he’s a young man yet,” he sputtered at last. 

This profusion of offspring has led to another 
inconvenience besides the overpopulation of the 
island. Names run out long before the family 
“omega” has arrived, and the children must be 
distinguished by some other means. Joe Burke 
P. signifies Joe Burke, the son of Peter, to sepa- 
rate him from a few of his cousins. Joe Burke 
Anizim would be simple enough as a designation 
for the son of Anizim if a brother had not come 
along after the supply of names had “petered” 
out. Then, because he had to be a Joe, he is known 
as Joe Anizim Burke. It satisfies the natives, but 
it is confusing to the visitor. 

The mother of fifteen continues to be the work- 
man. The husband is a fisherman—that and 
nothing else. If the weather prevents fishing, 
that is the will of God; it is not his fault. So 
he sits down and awaits the kind of weather he 
desires. And through it all the woman toils and 
struggles. After the farm work is done, she 
hustles along the shore collecting clams for to- 
morrow’s bait, earns a little on the side at the 
cod flakes of the fish merchants, performs the 
religious duties of the household, and just before 
sundown staggers with her remaining strength 
down to the fish houses on the beach to welcome 
her master with a hot meal when his schooner 
drops into harbor. 
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A FLOATING CITY. 


NYONE who has walked through a battleship 
on a “‘visitors’ day’ knows how compact 
and yet how commodious it is—as indeed it 

must be, since it is the only home of several hun- 
dred men for months at a time. But perhaps this 
brief description of such a ship, by Rear Admiral 
Charles D. Sigsbee, the former commander of the 
Maine, will give readers a still clearer idea of 
the extent to which the battleship is a self-sustain- 
ing community while it is on cruise. 

“When one of the great battleships puts out to 
sea,” he says, “she is dependent wholly upon her 
own supplies. She is an orderly, self-governing 
community, with her own police force and her own 
court of justice, which rewards as well as pun- 
ishes. 

“She is one of the cleanest and most sanitary 
establishments to be found anywhere. She gets 
her spring cleaning every day, and before the 
busiest hours of the forenoon. 

“Her people drink germless water, distilled from 
the salt water over the side. She has her own ice 
plant, ice water, cold-storage rooms, tubular fire 
mains, a flushing system, hot and cold water 
supply, and shower baths of either salt or fresh 
water. She has no sewer gas, nor has she the 
murderous mosquito that we have on shore. She 
has laundrymen, tailors, stewards, cooks and 
attendants. 

“Her hospital and pharmacy are up-to-date, and 
even her canteen, while of the ‘dry’ order of can- 
teens, possesses some of the combined qualities of 
a cigar store, notion counter, confectionery and 
delicatessen store. With her hardware utensils 
and mechanical adjuncts, she could stock a gigan- 
tic hardware establishment on shore. 

“She has a telephone system for internal use, 
and a wireless outfit for external communications. 
She is heated by steam and lighted by electricity, 
and she has scores of electric motors. Her turrets 
are operated by electricity; her guns are fired by 
electricity. With her powerful electric plant she 
could provide for the needs of a city of more than 
fifty thousand people.” 
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HOW TO FOIL THE TYPHOID 
GERMS. 


OCTORS Lenoir and Legagneux of Paris 
have been testing the power of vinegar to 
destroy the germs of typhoid fever. They 

have proved that twenty grams of vinegar to a litre 
of water kill the typhoid bacillus in an hour and 
five minutes. 

“From this,” writes the Paris correspondent of 
the London Lancet, “a practical inference may be 
drawn concerning salads. After washing the salad 
as usual, detach each leaf, put it into water 
acidulated with ten grams of vinegar to the litre, 
and let it remain there for about an hour and 
a@ quarter. All vegetables ordinarily eaten un- 
cooked may be subjected without any inconven- 
ience to the same process.” 

A litre is about a quart, and ten grams are equiv- 





alent to about two teaspoonfuls. 
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SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES 


AND 


CAMPS 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s 

Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Sem- 
inary, Military School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity. Kindly indicate whether | 
you have in mind one for boys or 


girls, and if you have any prefer- 
ence as to its location. 


Address Educational Department 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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AICLASS PINS Ea 


FACTORY TO YOU 

MAMI Made to your special order, an = os or material 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 Special offer either 
ae of ~_ here illustrated with any aqua ‘number of le and 

Meat one or two colors of best enamel, ‘SILV ER 
PLATE, $15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, §.30 
.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen, 
Ort GOLD, $1.60 each, $15.00 per dozen 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 806 Bastian Bldg., ‘ROCHESTER, n.Y. 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


We are headquarters for all models and 
supplies. Send 2c. for big free catalogue. 


Wading River Mfg. Co., Wading River, N.Y. 


Poultry Book FREE 


“The Profits in Poultry Keeping,’’172 pages, | 
Describes our popular-priced incubators—3 
styles, 8 sizes. 20 years leadership. Write today 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 81, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE Lo get COMPANION is an illus- 
ra’ ¥ pa per for all the family. 
Its sabeertetion price is $2.00 a year. van 
including postage prepai address in the 
United States, $2.25 to “ty ‘— ‘$7 to foreign 
countries. “Rutered at th tfice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class Teatter. 


New Pepetotione may begin at any time during 


nail for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
ayment for The Gompezion when sent by 
” ps ail, should be by Post Office Money Order = 
press Money Order. When neither of these ca’ 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silyer cent, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the b.~ Bg 
enewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
» which the date after the address on your paper. 
ich — when the subscription expires, will 


anal ee the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








A NEW TREATMENT OF DIABETES. 


HE nature, symptoms and usual course 
of diabetes were described in an article 
that The Companion published a few 
months ago. In discussing the treat- 
ment we said that it must be mainly 
dietary, and that the object of it was 
to exclude from the diet food that contains much 
starch or sugar—bearing in mind at the same 
time that there is danger in an exclusive meat 
diet. The physician has often a difficult task to 
steer his therapeutic bark between these two 
perils—the Scylla of carbohydrate starvation and 
the Charybdis of protein excess. 

Since that article was written, however, a plan 
of treatment for the disease has been given to the 
world that offers a good deal of promise. It is 
very simple, yet in the cases in which it has been 
tried it has almost never failed to relieve the 
patient and to make his life once more worth living, 
although it can hardly cure the nutritive fault that 
always lies at the root of diabetes. 

The treatment is dietary, but it differs from the 
diets hitherto relied upon, since it does not restrict 
the use of one kind of food, but the use of all kinds; 
in other words, it is a starvation treatment. It is 
not, however, so bad as it sounds, for the starva- 
tion is intermittent and does not last long. The 
patient is told to eat nothing whatever until his 
kidneys stop excreting sugar. That may mean one 
or two days; it seldom means more than four or 
five. Then he gradually resumes a full diet in order 
to test his tolerance for sugars, fats and meat; 
he takes food enough of those three classes to sus- 
tain life, but not enough to cause the excretion of 
sugar. Ifthat does return, the patient fasts again, 
and he does so as often as the sugar reappears. 

Often the physician prescribes a fast day once a 
week as a safeguard. In severe cases, when the 
acid condition of the body is so pronounced that 
there is danger of coma, a solution of bicarbonate 
of soda is given freely. That is the only medicine 
used, and that is only occasionally employed. It 
is unnecessary to add that, simple as this treatment 
is, it should be attempted only under the direction 
of a physician; for it would be very easy to overdo 
the dieting, and thus to do more harm than good. 
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AUNT FLORINDA’S DIARY. 


LORA dropped into the nearest chair 
and closed her eyes. 

“I get so tired coming up the hill!” 
she murmured. “I never used to, but 
now the way my heart pounds —” 

“Here’s a fan. It’s warm, and, 

besides, you’ve put on flesh this season,” said 
Cousin Elizabeth cheerfully. 

Flora’s eyes flew open. 

“Am I growing fat?” she demanded. 

“You're getting your angles nicely rounded; it’s 
really becoming,” Cousin Elizabeth reassured her; 
but Flora was not reassured. 

“Itisn’t the looks,” she said; “it’s the danger. 
We’re a thin family, and as soon as anyone begins 
to get fat there’s something wrong. There was 
Uncle Joseph, you know; that’s how his trouble 
began; and as for Elmira —” 

“I know; dropsy, both of them; but you’re not 
of their type at all, child. You’re more like your 
Great-Aunt Florinda, I’m afr— Yes, you certainly 
resemble Aunt Florinda. Umph! Did anyone 
ever tell you about Aunt Florinda’s diary?” 

“Yes—only this morning. Mother suggested that 
you might show it tome. I came to breakfast 














feeling so queer and miserable, I suppose she | Y' 


thought it would do for a little quiet diversion.” 
“Perhaps it will. The writing’s very cramped; 
you’d better let me read aloud to you. I have it 
right here in my desk. Where shall I begin?” 
“With grandmother’s wedding, please; that 
ought to be interesting,” decided Flora. 
“*Wednesday, the Fourteenth,’” read Cousin 


Elizabeth. “‘Raw, bleak day. Throat bad. Eyes, | 


tendency to water; head heavy; dull pain in fore- 
head. Mem.: To ask Dr. Pedbury to-morrow for 
specific against influenza, actual or threatened. 
Managed to stop him a moment after ceremony for 
advice, but he says only common cold. Nonsense! 
His mind not fully on the question, as he wanted 
to dance, and was impatient. The symptoms are 
all more acute, and some of them different. Dr. 
Pedbury is a good physician, but careless, and 
oversure. Sister Clarissa married. Wore my 
flowered silk, but woolen shawl unfortunately 
hecessary round shoulders. Best lace handker- 
chief very small, partner offered loan of his, had 
'o accept, very mortifying. After midnight now, 
nd feeling strangely ill. Trust itis only influenza; 
lung fever I know too well my constitution could 
not resist. Mem.: For the family: Mother under- 
stands spring seeret drawer my old desk; list 
Within of possessions and of who shall have each 
in Case of my death.’ ” 
“Well!” cried Flora. “Of all nice, lively entries 
jor her sister’s wedding day! But I suppose the 
poor thing was coming down with an illness —” 
Umph! She went skating three days later. 
Try another extract farther on. Here’s one in the 





last volume ; the day you were born. ‘Rheumatism 
much worse ; or is it gout? Several new symptoms; 
suspect doctor in error! Pain in great toe. Cla- 
rissa’s seventh grandchild. First granddaughter 
born. Tobe named Flora. Query: Why not Flo- 
rinda? Poor child, perhaps they fear that if she 
bore my name she might have to bear suffering 
like mine.’ ” 

“Cousin Elizabeth!” protested Flora indig- 
nantly. “Iamnotlike Aunt Florinda! Iam not! 
I refuse to be. Never again will I observe my 
symptoms—no, not if I should get mumps on both 
sides, complicated with the speckliest kind of 
measles! I’ll just smile sweetly, and leave dis- 
coveries to some one else.” 

“Good!” said Cousin Elizabeth with a laugh. 
“Great-Aunt Florinda will not have kept her 
diary in vain.” 
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A TRICKY TRAP—FOR A BEAR. 


OST wild animals, writes Prince Sarath 
Ghosh, the author of ‘‘The Wonders of the 
Jungle,” are stupid as well as greedy and 

obstinate, but for sheer brainless obstinacy in 
the face of opposition there is no animal like the 
Himalayan bear. If he finds a thing in his way, he 
will always push it aside,—if he can,—even though 
it would be easier to go round the obstacle. 


The wily natives of India have observed that | 


trait in his character, and from it have contrived 


a trap to catch him. They select a tree with a | 


suitable horizontal bough. At a point on the 
bough about ten or twelve feet from the fork they 
fasten a bait likely to attract the bear—honey, 
for example, or goat’s flesh. Then from another 
bough above that one they suspend a heavy block 
of stone. The rope is so attached to the upper 
bough that the stone hangs between the bait and 
the fork of the tree. 

The bear scents the bait from a distance, comes 
to the tree, sees the food on the bough, and climbs 
up the trunk of the tree. Reaching the bough, he 
walks along it to get at the bait. But suddenly 
he notices the obstacle in his way, and pushes it 
aside with his paw. The stone swings out of the 
way for a second; then it swings back and hits 
the bear on the paw. With a growl of irritation, 
the bear pushes it aside more violently. The stone 
Swings away again; then it returns with greater 
force, and hits the bear on the chest. 

With a snarl of rage the bear gives the stone a 
tremendous thrust, and sends it up into the air in 
a wide curve. Then down comes the stone in a 
similar curve, and hits the bear a thumping whack 
on the ribs. 

Most animals would desist after that third blow; 
not so the bear. He is now in a perfectly mad 
rage; and a bear is a good boxer. He hits out 
with his paws, right and left, and sends the stone 
hurtling forward in a still wider curve. Then, 
after a few seconds, the stone comes back and 
hits the bear a terrific “uppercut” on the jaw. 

The bear is roused to white-hot fury. He thinks 
an enemy is hiding behind the stone,—as an enemy 
might do in the jungle—and he is determined to 
reach that enemy. 

But alas! the bear never went toe school and 
learned the law of gravity. Every blow he hits 
the stone is returned tenfold. And as the stone 
has no brains to be knocked out, it is the bear that 
gets knocked out at last. He will never, never give 
in until he is knocked out—out of the tree. 

Then the wily natives hiding below rush in with 
a net, and throw it quickly over him. 

And that is how Bronx Park or any other ‘‘z00” 
or menagerie gets its Himalayan bear. 
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HIS EARLY REPUTATION. 


HEN Mr. Lloyd-George was a young coun- 

try solicitor in Wales, he was riding home in 

his dogeart one day and came upon a little 
Welsh girl trudging along so wearily that he 
offered her a ride. She accepted silently, but all 
the way along the future statesman, although he 
tried hard to engage her in conversation, could not 
get her to say anything more than a timid “Yes” 
or ‘‘No.” 

Some days afterward the little girl’s mother 
happened to meet Mr. Lloyd-George, and said to 
him smilingly, ‘‘Do you remember that my little 
girl rode home with you the other day? Well, 
when she got home she said, ‘Mamma, I rode from 
school with Mr. Lloyd-George, the lawyer, and he 
kept talking to me, and I didn’t know whatever to 
do, for you know Mr. Lloyd-George charges you 
whenever you talk with him, and I hadn’t any 
money!” 
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NO USE. 


AST summer, says a British weekly, a number 
of masons left Scotland to settle in America. 
Recently one of them wrote to his wife and 

instructed her to sell most of their household 
property and to take passage out to him. 

The good wife had a neighbor in to help in the 
packing. In the midst of the business they fell 
upon Sandy’s watch. The neighbor examined it 
closely, and then said: 

“It’s a grand watch, Janet. -Ye’ll be takin’ it wi’ 
e?”? 

‘Na! na!” wasthereply. ‘‘It wad be o’ nae use 
oot there, for Sandy tells me in his letter that there 
is some ’oors 0’ difference between the time here 
and in California, so I needna be takin’ lumber.” 
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WHEN NECESSITY IS NOT A 
JUSTIFICATION. 


HE lady of the house was hurriedly finishing 
some work neglected the day before, when 
the old negro butler happened to pass by. 

“Miss Ginnie! Miss Ginnie!’’ he remonstrated. 
“You shore is breaking the Sabbath day!” 

“But, Uncle Clay,” she argued, “‘the ox is in the 
ditch, and — 

‘Miss Ginnie,” broke in the old man, “that ox 
ain’t nothing but a stumblingblock for folks to 
hide behinst. The Scripture do say if he is in the 
ditch to pull him out; but it don’t nowhere say to 
push him in on Sat’day so as to have the chance 
to pull him out on Sunday.” 


® © 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. 


‘7 GUESS I’ll make a lawyer of Josh,” said 
I Farmer Bates. “My wife wants him to be a 
doctor, and he’s sure going to be a profes- 
sional man; but we’d want to show our confidence 
in him, and I think it would be a heap safer to 
take Josh’s law than his medicine.” 






FOOD FACTS 
WHAT AN M. D. LEARNED. 


A prominent physician down in Georgia went | 
through a food experience which he makes public: | 
“It was my own experience that first led me to | 
advocate Grape-Nuts food; and I also know from | 


having prescribed it to convalescents and other 
weak patients that this food is a wonderful re- 
builder and restorer of nerve and brain tissue, as 
well as muscle. It improves the digestion and 
patients gain, just as I did in strength and weight, 
very rapidly. 

“I was in such a low state that I had to give up 
my work entirely and go to the mountains, but 
two months there did not improve me; in fact I 
was not quite as well as when I left home. My 
food did not sustain me and it became plain that I 
must change. 

“I began to use Grape-Nuts and in two weeks I 
could walk a mile, and in five weeks returned to 
my home and practice, taking up hard work again. 
Since that time I have felt as well and strong as I 
ever did in my life. 

“‘As a physician who seeks to help all sufferers 
I consider it a duty to make these facts public.” 

Trial 16 days on Grape-Nuts when the regular 
food does not seem to sustain the body will work 
wonders. 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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what we can do for you. 


WRITE TO 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. C-50, CHICAGO 


Here’s Your Chance, BOYS 


TO EARN GOOD MONEY, 

for that rifle or camping trip. 
Write us to-day and learn about a Domes necessity 
CBeedtanes that sells on sight in every home. We pay 

and teach you how to sell. mat mies this bi 

opportunity to make a man’s wages and show Dad an: 
-your pals that you have the right stuff in wae Write to 
V. P. JEPSON, Dept. ¥, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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“There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the ““game-ball”’ right in front of the pocket 
is only one of the whimsical turns with which Home 


Billiards abounds. It’s part of the frolic to twit the 
family sharp-shooter. leave it to mother and 
the boys to hold their own. 


Your family deserves this daily sport and exercise 
that thousands of homes now have 

Send today for our color- illustrated book of de- 
tails. It’s free. 


BRUNSWICK 


"Baby Grand’ 


Home Billiard Tables 


Brunswick Home Tables are scientifically built, 
with accurate angles, fast ever-level billiard beds 
and quick-acting Monarch cushions—the choice of 
experts. 


$27 Up—Pay 10c. a Day 


Our “Quick Demountable” fits on to 
library or dining table, or comes with 
quick-detachable legs. 

“Grand” and “ Baby Grand ”—for homes with a 
spare room, attic, basement or den—are the finest 
and fastest in the world. ‘ 

By paying while playing, you never will miss the 
amount. 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


m. .." Con. Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Expert 
Book oi 33 Games, etc., all included free with every 

| etka 
Send at once for our widely-read book, “Billiards 
—the Home Magnet,” that shows these tables in 
realistic colors, iscloses factory pices and 30-day 
home trial _— This book is FREE. Mail the 

coupon today 


* Send This For Book, FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept. 30K, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book, 
“BILLIARDS — THE HOME MAGNET” 
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Until February 29th Only 


Now given for securing one new subscription. 


After February 29th an extra payment in cash will 
be required in addition to the new subscription. 


N the last day of February 

popular book offers of the 
post office after that date can be 
accepted only upon a new basis, 
requiring the payment of an extra 
amount in cash in addition to the 
new subscription. Only a little 
more than two weeks remain, 


therefore, in which to obtain 


Michael 
O'Halloran 


(Gene Stratton-Porter’s newest 
and best story) upon the exceed- 
ingly liberal terms of our present 
Offer. Act now before it’s too late. 





will terminate one of the most 
season. Orders mailed at your 


THE SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us one new subscription ( 


not your own) for The Youth’s 


Companion, with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you 


with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s newest and best story, 
O’Halloran,’’ regular $1.35 edition, Free. 


“Michael 
The subscription 


must be one that has not been upon our books during the 


past year, and it cannot be your own. 


This book is given 


only to our PRESENT subscribers to pay them for getting 
NEW subscriptions. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


COLOSSAL VIADUCT.—The Delaware, Lack- 

awanna & Western Railroad has completed 
a new double-track section of railway thirty-nine 
miles long between the cities of Scranton and 
Binghamton, that shortens the distance between 
New York City and Buffalo by 3.6 miles, straightens 
many miles of track, greatly reduces the grades, 
and eliminates twenty-two grade crossings, the last 
onthe Lackawanna Railroad. There are two mon- 
umental concrete arch viaducts on this new 
$12,000,000 cut-off—the Martin’s Creek and the 
Tunkhannock. The Martin’s Creek viaduct is 
1,611 feet long and 150 feet high. That is a large 
viaduct, but the one at Tunkhannock is much 














larger ; itis, indeed, the largest structure of its kind 
in the world. It is 2,375 feet long and 240 feet high, 
or more than 100 feet higher than the roadway of 
Brooklyn Bridge. If it were placed in Broadway, 
it would reach from 23d to 32d Street, and com- 
pletely fill the roadway to a height approaching 
that of the Flatiron Building. This remarkable 
bridge has ten 80-foot and two 100-foot arch spans ; 
it contains about 167,000 cubic yards of concrete 
and 1,140 tons of reinforcing steel. The new cut- 
off saves twenty minutes in the time of every pas- 
senger train that runs between New York City and 
Buffalo. Trains that formerly took five locomo- 
tives to pull them up the heavy grades between 
Scranton and Binghamton can now be hauled by 
two. 


HE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. — The 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has 
nearly completed the most important and extensive 
transcontinental electrification project yet under- 
taken in the world. As described in The Youth’s 
Companion of February 18, 1915, the new electrified 
divisions of the St. Paul Railway extend for 440 
miles through the mountains from Harlowton, in 
Montana, to Avery, in Idaho, and the current for 
the road will come mainly from seven water-power 
plants that can produce about 100,000 horse power. 
Our illustration shows one of the fifty $100,000 
locomotive engines that will haul both passenger 
and freight trains. They are the largest electric 
locomotives in the world, and have a continuous 

BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 
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capacity greater than that of any steam or electric 
locomotive heretofore made. Each engine weighs 
260 tons, and will haul an eight-hundred-ton pas- 
senger train over one per cent grades at a speed 
of sixty miles an hour. The engines are 112 feet 
long, and the cab extends for nearly the full length 
of the interior. The eight pairs of driving wheels 
are set ten feet apart, and each driver is fifty-two 
inches in diameter. It will be the first time that 
electric locomotives have been used on tracks 
that extend over more than one engine division, 
and the new enterprise is being watched and dis- 
cussed by railway men and electricians the world 
over. Henceforth the railway will not need to 
haul coal or to keep up coal yards and water tanks. 
There will be no more delays for taking on coal 
and water, and no more danger of forest fires from 
locomotive sparks. 


EIGHING THE ATOM.—Prof. Theodore 

William Richards of Harvard University is 
the first American to receive the Nobel prize in 
chemistry. It was awarded to him for his success 
in weighing atoms, those smallest of units that form 
the material basis of chemical changes and that, 
to quote Professor Richards himself, ‘‘seem to be 
connected with the ultimate end of things, and 
must have been fixed at the very beginning of the 
universe, if indeed the universe had any begin- 
ning. They are silent, apparently unchanging 
witnesses of the transition from the imagined 
chaos of old philosophy to the existing cosmos. 
The prime object of the most searching work upon 
the atomic weights is to attain knowledge that 
may disclose their real meaning and therefore 
make clear the underlying -causes of those un- 
doubted family relationships between the elements 
which are partly exhibited and partly hidden by 
that great cosmic puzzle, the periodic system.” 
It is interesting also to hear what Professor Rich- 
ards has to say of the importance of research, 
which so many consider as of little practical 
value. “But how can such remote scientific 
knowledge, even if it satisfies our ever-insistent 
intellectual curiosity, be of any practical use? 
Who can tell? Faraday had no conception of the 
electric locomotive or the power plants of Niagara 
when he performed those crucial experiments with 
magnets and wires that laid the basis for the 
dynamo. When mankind discovers the funda- 
mental laws that underlie any set of phenomena, 
those phenomena come in much larger measure 
than before under his control and are applicable 
for his service. Until we understand the laws, all 
depends upon chance. Hence, merely from the 
practical point of view of the progress of humanity, 
the exact understanding of the laws of nature is 
one of the most important of all the problems pre- 
sented to man; and the unknown laws underlying 
the nature of the elements are obviously among 
the most fundamental of these laws of nature.” _ 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































re master in terpretations Of 
the worlds greatest artrsts 


Victor Records are the consummate art of the greatest singers, instrumentalists, 
bands, orchestras—their own superb renditions exactly as they interpret them. 

All the distinctive personality, all the individuality of expression, all the 
beauties peculiar to the performance of each artist, are ever present to charm you 
in their Victor Records. 

Victor Records are the actual artists—the greatest artists of all the world. The 
greatest artists at their very best. The greatest artists just as you want to hear them. 


There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 












New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 














By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of ‘‘The Harvester,’’ ‘‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ 
**Laddie,’’ ‘‘Michael O’Halloran,’’ etc. 


(WER half a million copies of “Freckles” have been 
sold since its publication in 1906, and the story 
has been read more and more each year. We offer 
the Special Illustrated Edition with drawings in 
colors, and in black and white, and sold.at $1.50 net. 


“FRECKLES” is a nameless waif when the tale opens, but 
the way in which he takes hold of life, the nature friend- 
ships he forms in the great Limberlost Swamp, where his 
patron, McLean, is lumbering; the manner in which 
everyone who meets him succumbs to the charm of his 
engaging personality, and his love story with “The Angel” 
are full of real sentiment. It is a book that leaves 
“a pleasant taste in the mouth” and a warm feeling about 

the heart. Everyone is enchanted with “Freckles.” 


How To Get This $1.50 Book Free 


Send us $2.00 to pay for one new subscription 
(not your own) for The Companion and we will pre- 
sent you witha copy of this great outdoor novel, 
“Freckles,” sending the book to you postpaid. 
NOTE. This Offer is open to Companion 


subscribers only. New subscriptions sent 
us prior to Fe 10th cannot count. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 


“FRECKLES” 




















See our 
Special Offer 
opposite, “ How 
To Get This $1.50 











Book Free.” 
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